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The  Spitzenberg  is  universally  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  best  eating  apples 
grown,  having  a  distinct  spicy  flavor  and  being  very  juicy,  and  is  a  beautiful 
red  in  color.  The  Spitzenberg  is  usually  at  its  best  during  the  months  of 
October,  November,  December  and  January;  however,  it  can  be  kept  in  good 
condition  in  cold  storage  much  longer.  For  richness  of  flavor  cooked  it  has  no 
superior.    It  is  grown  extensively  in  the  Northwest. 
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We  handle  more  box  apples  than  any  concern  in  Ohio  and  want  to  hear  from  every 
grower  and  shipper  who  will  have  either  large  or  small  lots  to  offer. 
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"WE  STARTED  RIGHT 
AND  WE  ARE  RIGHT" 


6458  Acres 

IN  OUR  ENTERPRISE 

4178  Acres 

ALL  IN  APPLES 


Nine  miles  continuous  rows  of  trees, 
the  largest  apple  orchard  ever  planted. 

All  are  one,  two  and  three  years 
old;  the  two  and  three  year  old  all 
sold,  amounting'  to  over  3,000  acres. 

We  are  now  offering  our  one  year 
at  terms  to  suit  you. 

"We  give  five  years',  from  date  of 
planting,  free  care.  Our  company  is 
unlike  others  in  the  feature  of  stay- 
ing with  our  purchasers  after  the  free 
care  period.  Our  plans  make  our  in- 
terests mutual;  we  all  work  together 
for  the  interest  of  all. 

Our  Booklet  will  give  you  a  simple 
statement  of  our  dealings  and  meth- 
ods.   Write  us  for  information. 
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Our  location  and  facilities  are  in  the  4A  class. 

We  have  also  reservations  in  a  new  Cold  Storage  House  for  a  number  of  cars 
of  Box  Apples — on  which  a  liberal  cash  advance  will  be  made. 

"Zhxe£°P?eeMouse"  F.  BORDER'S  SON  CO. 
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SOLUBLE  SULPHUR  COMPOUND 

THE  SULPHUR  SPRAY  PERFECTED 

MANUFACTURED  IN  SEATTLE  UNDER  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO.  PATENTS 
Beware  of  Inferior  Substitutes  put  up  under  deceptive  labels  and  in  similar  packages 


THIS  LABEL  ONLY  IS  USED  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST.  ONLY 
ONE  FACTORY  — SEATTLE- 
WEST  OF  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS 


ONCE  IT  WAS  SAID,  even  by  chemists,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  a  clear  lime  and  sulphur  solu- 
tion. Niagara  Lime- Sulphur  Solution  was  the  answer. 
First  made  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  Portland,  it  soon  became 
known  all  over  America.  Out  of  that  work,  and  by  the  same 
progressive  efforts,  has  been  produced  the  improved  form  of 
sulphur  spray  known  as  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound.  This  is 
another  impossibility  turned  to  the  greatest  success. 

Much  misinformation  has  been  dispensed  concerning  the 
composition  of  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound.  The  following 
analysis  is  made  by  a  national  authority  in  his  profession, 
Dr.  H.  G.  Byers,  of  the  University  of  Washington: 

Sulphur  freed  by  acids  51.4% 

TOTAL  SULPHUR   62.1% 

SULPHUR  AS  POLLYSU  LPH  I  DE  42.3% 
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UNDER  THIS  LABEL  ONLY  IS 
SOLD  THE  GUARANTEED  PRO- 
DUCT (NIAGARA)  SOLUBLE 
SULPHUR  COMPOUND 


Sulphur  as  Thiosulphate  19.4% 

Sulphur  as  Sulphate   0.4% 

Sodium   22.1% 

Ash    0.05% 

Moisture   0.02% 

Carbon  Dioxide    0.0 

Alkalinity  equivalent  to  one  gram  of  spray  material, 

expressed  in  milligrams  of  acid   0.3082% 

THERE  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NO  FREE  ALKALI. 

Note  the  high  percentage  of  PODLTSUDPHIDE  sulphur 
— the  most  valuable  constituent  of  a  sulphur  spray. 

Soluble  Sulphur  is  not  a  caustic  soda  preparation.  The 

above  anaylsis  shows  what  it  is. 

Three  years  of  successful  work,  during  which  time  thous- 
ands of  tons  have  been  used,  sufficiently  proves  its  value. 


Write  for  circulars  and  spraying  instructions. 
We  supply  the  BEST  SPRAY— You  must  spray  in  the  BEST  WAY  and  at  the  RIGHT  TIME  to  succeed. 


PORTLAND 


THE  CHAS.  H.  LILLY  CO. 


SEATTLE 


Arcadia  Irrigated  Orchards 


THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  ORCHARD  PROJECT 
IN  THE  ENTIRE  WEST 

7,000  acres  planted  to  winter  apples.  Gravity 
irrigation.  Located  22  miles  north  of  Spokane, 
Washington,  directly  on  the  railroad.  We  plant 
and  give  four  years'  care  to  every  orchard  tract 
sold.  $125,  first  payment,  secures  5  acres ;  $250, 
first  payment,  secures  10  acres ;  balance  monthly. 


SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 


Arcadia  Orchards  Company 

Deer  Park,  Washington 


HOOD  RIVER  VALLEY  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Phone  5634  Route  No.  3,  Box  227  HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 

Plantation  four  miles  southwest  of  station,  Belmont  Road 
We  will  be  pleased  to  show  you  trees,  apple  trees  that  have  a  heritage,  a  quality  that  should  be  considered  by  everyone 
who  plants  a  tree.  Our  trees  are  grown  in  clean  hillside  virgin  red  shot  soil  with  clay  subsoil,  producing  the  most  vigorous 
root  system.  Our  buds  are  selected  from  the  best  bearing  healthy  Hood  River  trees  that  make  the  Hood  River  apple 
famous  throughout  the  world.  Our  trees  will  give  you  satisfactory  results  in  vigor,  fruit  and  quality.  Ask  for  catalog 
Wo  guarantee  our  products.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  almonds  and  walnuts.  A  complete  line  of  the  best  varieties 
of  all  kinds  of  fruits. 


H.  S.  BUTTERFIELD,  President 


W.  J.  ENSCHEDE,  Manager 
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When  you  get  to  Hood  River 
stop  at  the 


Mt  Hood 
Hotel 


Occupying  one-half  block 
With  a  new  brick  annex 

ROOMS  SINGLE  OR  EN  SUITE 
TWENTY  ROOMS  WITH  BATH 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  FAMILIES 


Trains  stop  daily  in  front  of  the  Hotel 
Bus  meets  all  boats 
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SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH  &  CO.,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
SIMONS,  JACOBS  &  CO.,  Glasgow  GARCIA,  JACOBS  &  CO.,  London 

J.  H.  LUTTEN  &  SON,  Hamburg 
Agencies  and  Representatives  in  Every  Important  European  Market 

European  Receivers  of  American  Fruits 


Simons,  Shuttleworth  &  French  Co. 

201  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


FOR  MARKET  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

Ira  B.  Solomon 

Canning,  N.  S. 


Simons  Fruit  Co.      Simons,  Shuttleworth  &  Webling  Co. 

Toronto  and  Montreal  46  Clinton  Street,  Boston 


OUR  SPECIALTIES  ARE  APPLES  AND  PEARS 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  MARKET 
YOUR 

FRUIT 


RIGHT 

ALWAYS  SHIP  TO 

W.  B.  Glafke  Co. 

WHOLESALE  FRUITS 
AND  PRODUCE 

108-110  Front  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


The  Old  Reliable 

BELL  &  CO. 

Incorporated 

WHOLESALE 

Fruits  and  Produce 

112-114  Front  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Mark  Levy  &  Co. 

COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 

Wholesale  Fruits 

121-123  FRONT  AND 
200  WASHINGTON  ST. 

PORTLAND. OREGON 


W.  H.  DRYER 


W.  W.  BOLLAil 


DRYER,  BOLLAM  &  CO. 

GENERAL 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


128  FRONT  STREET 


JMH  >XKS:     .MAIN  _n:  I  s 

A  2348 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


LEVY  &  SPIEGL 

WHOLESALE 

FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE 

Commission  Merchants 

SOLICIT  YOUR  CONSIGNMENTS 

Top  Prices  and  Prompt  Returns 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


STORAGE 


Ship  your  Furniture 
to  us  to  be  stored 
until  you  are  located 

TRANSFER  &  LIVERY  CO. 
Hood  River,  Oregon 


Richey  &  Gilbert  Co. 

H.  M.  Gilbert,  President  and  Manager 
Growers  and  Shippers  of 

YAKIMA  VALLEY  FRUITS 
AND  PRODUCE 

Specialties:    Apples,  Peaches, 
Pears  and  Cantaloupes 

TOPPENISH,  WASHINGTON 


Stop  at  "The  Oregon,"  Hood  River 

Clean  Rooms— Excellent  Meals  — One  block  from  depot 


A  PANORAMIC  VIEW 

of  the 

Famous  Hood  River  Valley 

showing 

13,000  acres  of  apple  orchards, 
Mount  Hood,  Mount  Adams  and 
the  Columbia  River  Gorge. 
40  inches  long  Price  $1.00 


SLOCUM  &  CANflELD'S  BOOK  AND  ART  STORE 

Hood  River,  Oregon 
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The  History  of  the  Apple 

Hon.  Curtis  Guild,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  before  National  Apple  Shippers'  Convention,  1914 


ACCORING  to  Boston's  own  history 
of  itself,  the  first  apple  tree 
planted  west  of  the  Atlantic  was 
planted  within  the  city  limits  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  on  Governor's  Island. 
The  land  was  assigned  by  the  General 
Court  of  the  colony  to  Governor  Win- 
throp,  the  first  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  special  condition  that 
he  should  plant  it  with  an  orchard  of 
apple  trees,  and  also — shades  of  the 
prohibition  Puritans  look  down  upon 
us — with  a  vineyard,  that  the  new 
colony  might  not  be  lacking  for  intoxi- 
cating stimulats.  You  may  be  inter- 
ested to  learn  the  exact  language  of  the 
act:  "On  the  3d  of  April,  1632,  at  a 
Court  of  Assistance,  the  island  called 
Conant's  Island,  with  all  the  liberties 
and  privileges  of  fishing  and  fowling, 
was  demised  to  John  Winthrop,  Esq., 
the  present  governor;  and  it  was  fur- 
ther agreed  that  the  said  John  Winthrop 
did  covenant  and  promise  to  plant  a 
vineyard  and  an  orchard  on  the  same, 
and  that  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  the 
said  John  Winthrop  for  one  and  twenty 
years  pay  yearly  to  the  governor  the 
fifth  part  of  all  such  fruits  and  growth 
as  shall  be  yearly  raised  out  of  the 
same,  the  lease  to  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time  by  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  said 
John  Winthrop,  and  the  name  of  the 
said  island  is  changed  and  it  is  to  be 
called  The  Governor's  Garden."  The 
name  has  since  changed  to  Governor's 
Island.  It  seems  the  governor  carried 
out  his  pledge  and  did  plant  the  apple 
trees,  though  he  seems  to  have  made 
rather  a  failure  in  regard  to  vines. 

The  vineyard,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
failed,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  yearly 
dole  of  apples  amounted  to  two  bushels, 
which  were  handed  over  every  year, 
not  to  the  taxpayers  but  to  the  legis- 
lators who,  in  those  wicked  days  of 
graft,  openly  consumed  this  property 
of  the  people  during  the  sessions  of  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  In 
other  words,  the  legislators,  and  not  the 
people,  received  that  magnificent  in- 
come of  the  commonwealth. 

To  go  back  from  the  origin  of  apple 
culture  in  the  United  States  to  the 
origin  of  apple  culture  in  the  world  is 
perhaps  the  longest  step  that  any  man 
was  ever  asked  to  take,  for  it  would  be 
necessary,  almost,  to  go  back  to  the  time 
of  the  pterodactyls  and  dinosaurs  to 
arrive  at  the  blossoming  of  the  first 
apple  tree.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
ways  to  study  history  is  through  ety- 
mology, through  the  most  enduring  of 
monuments,  human  speech,  which  car- 
ries down  in  every  word  we  speak 
some  remote  fact  of  history,  even  in 
prehistoric  times.    Apples  and  pears 


have  been  found  with  relics  of  the 
stone  age.  Apples  and  pears,  dried  or 
preserved  or  petrified,  have  been  found 
among  the  relics  of  the  Swiss  lake 
dwellers,  who  formerly  lived,  as  you 
remember,  on  large  platforms  built  on 
piles  over  the  large  lakes  of  Northern 
Switzerland.  Apples  and  pears  go  back 
to  the  very  beginning  of  civilization  as 
does  the  oldest  of  known  vegetables, 
asparagus,  the  name  of  which,  of 
course,  is  Greek,  meaning  simply 
"sprouts,"  probably  the  first  vegetable 
known  to  man.  The  Chinese,  you  will 
remember,  cook  bamboo  sprouts  today. 
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Now  the  word  "pear"  is  of  Greek 
origin.  But  the  origin  of  the  word 
"apple"  is  lost  in  mystery.  Nobody 
knows  who  first  invented  the  name, 
what  its  original  significance  was  or 
what  it  means.  We  only  know  that 
"apple"  is  found  in  the  German  lan- 
guage as  well  as  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  also,  in  a  slightly  changed 
form,  yabloco,  is  found  in  the  Russian 
language.  The  more  familiar  Latin 
name  is  pomum.  It  really  doesn't  mean 
apple;  it  means  fruit. 

In  seeking  to  discover  what  were  the 
earliest  fruits  known  to  men  we  find 
that  many  of  the  more  common  fruits 
have  no  remote  ancestry,  but  appeared 
in  comparatively  modern  times.  For 
example,  you  will  find  no  mention  in 
the  Bible  of  the  word  "pear"  or  the 
word  "plum,"  which  is  a  corruption  of 
"prune."  Prunum  is  the  original  form 
and  plum  was  corrupted  from  prunum. 
You  will  find  no  mention  of  the  word 
"peach"  in  the  Bible  in  either  sense  of 
that  much  abused  word.  You  will  find 
no  mention  there  even  of  dates,  which 
is  very  peculiar,  as  the  Jews  were  very 
close  to  the  Arabs  and  one  might  have 


supposed  they  would  have  been  familiar 
at  least  with  the  fruit  of  the  palm  tree, 
but  you  can  search  your  concordance 
through  and  you  will  find  none  of 
those  fruits  mentioned.  In  the  times 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Jewish  people 
were  in  the  enjoyment  of  grapes,  which 
by  the  way  is  not  the  proper  name  of 
the  fruit,  grape  simply  meaning  a 
cluster.  Melons  were  also  known  to  the 
Jewish  people;  so  were  pomegranates, 
meaning  apples  with  seeds  in  them;  so 
were  apples — apples  themselves.  Of 
course  you  will  remember  a  dozen 
familiar  quotations  in  the  Bible  refer- 
ring to  apples:  "Apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver,"  and  all  sorts  of 
references  to  the  sweet  scent  of  the 
apple  and  its  curative  properties: 
"Comfort  me  with  apples  for  I  am  sick 
with  love,"  and  so  on.  Not  merely 
among  the  Swiss  lake  dwellers,  there- 
fore, but  among  the  Jews  for  hundreds 
of  years  before  the  coming  of  the 
Saviour  the  apple  was  a  well  known 
and  much  appreciated  fruit. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  most 
durable  monument  is  human  speech. 
For  example,  very  few  people  who  eat 
cantaloupes,  at  this  delightful  season 
of  the  year,  know  the  origin  of  that 
name  or  where  that  kind  of  melon 
arose.  The  name  tells  every  time  yon 
utter  it.  It  came  from  a  small  village 
in  Italy,  Cantaloupa,  where  the\r  were 
first  raised,  and  in  similar  fashion 
cherries  commemorate  their  Asiatic 
origin.  They  were  not  known  in  the 
days  of  the  Bible,  but  were  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and  were 
originally  produced  and  raised  in  and 
about  the  town  of  Kerasos  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  name  plum  comes  from  the 
Greek.  The  orange  is  a  Persian  fruit. 
There  is  only  one  nation  in  the  world 
today  that  gives  to  the  orange  its  orig- 
inal name,  the  Spanish.  In  the  Spanish 
language  the  word  is  naranja.  Naranja 
is  a  Persian  name  given  to  the  orange, 
which  originated  in  that  nation.  The 
peach  also  came  from  Persia.  The 
name  in  Latin,  persicum,  means  simply 
the  Persian  fruit.  Nectarines  were 
named  from  nectar,  the  food  of  the 
Gods  of  Olympus,  being  the  kind  of 
peach  that  was  supposed  most  nearly  to 
approach  in  taste  that  divine  diet.  Apri- 
cots— I  scarcely  suppose  any  of  you 
would  connect  apricots  with  the  word 
precocious,  but  the  apricot  was  so 
called  because  in  the  early  times  and 
today  it  comes  on  the  market  earlier 
than  the  peach  or  the  plum. 

The  apple,  as  I  have  told  you,  in  the 
English  language  and  the  German  lan- 
guage, has  been  given  that  name  for 
such  an  enormous  period  of  time,  long 
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before  any  language  was  reduced  to 
writing,  that  no  one  knows  what  was 
the  origin  of  the  word  in  that  form. 
The  Latin  language  had  two  names  for 
it,  pomum  and  malum.  You  will  find 
malum  very  little  used  in  any  modern 
language,  although  melon  is  another 
form  of  it,  meaning  a  large  round  fruit 
like  an  apple,  but  pomum  originally 
applying  to  all  fruit  became  more  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  apple  because 
then,  as  now,  it  was  esteemed  the 
most  valuable  and  healthful  fruit  given 
to  man. 

From  that  word  pomum  came  all 
kinds  of  queer  words  whose  origin  you 
would  scarcely  associate  with  it.  For 
example,  a  word  nobody  would  ever 
associate  with  apples  is  pomade,  as  used 
in  any  barber  shop.  Yet  pomade  had 
its  origin  in  your  special  and  favorite 
fruit,  the  apple,  because  in  classic  times 
the  Greek  and  Roman  ladies  used  to 
dress  their  hair  with  pomade.  ■  Of 
course  ladies  never  use  that  sort  of 
thing  today.  Well,  in  those  days  the 
fashionable  feminine  hair  dressers  did 
use  pomade,  and  it  has  been  called 
pomade  ever  since  because  one  favorite 
dressing  for  the  hair  and  face  was  juice 
extracted  from  the  apple,  with  certain 
other  ingredients.  In  similar  fashion 
are  derived  from  the  Latin  name  for 
apple  the  pommel  of  a  sword  and  the 
pommel  of  a  saddle,,  the  round  object 
which  rises  up  on  the  saddle,  and  the 
apple-shaped  ball  at  the  extremity  of 
the  old-fashioned  sword  hilt.  The 
word  pummeling  comes  not  from  the 
apple  itself  but  from  the  pommel  of  a 
sword.  It  originally  meant  to  strike  a 
man  in  the  face  with  the  pommel  of  a 
sword  instead  of  slashing  him  with  the 
blade.  Thus,  you  see,  in  more  senses 
than  one,  the  apple  has  been  at  the  root 
of  discord  from  the  days  of  antiquity 
'til  now. 

Another  use  of  the  word  apple  is 
familiar  to  you  through  the  old  English 
word  for  tomato,  "love  apple."  Did 
you  ever  happen  to  hear  the  reason 
why  tomatoes  a  hundred  years  ago  in 
New  England,  in  fact  all  over  the 
country  and  in  old  England  as  well, 
were  called  love  apples?  Some  old- 
fashioned  people,  like  myself,  can  re- 
member the  time  when  our  mothers 
always  called  tomatoes  love  apples. 
They  were  cultivated  as  garden  plants 
in  Old  and  New  England  because  the 
fruit  was  beautiful,  and  for  years  many 
people  thought  the  fruit  unwholesome. 
It  was  a  Mexican  plant  in  origin  and 
utterly  unknown  to  Europe  until  after 
the  voyages  of  Columbus.  It  is  an  Aztec 
plant.  The  original  name  for  it  was 
tomatl,  but  the  pronunciation  of  the 
final  "1"  was  extremely  difficult  in 
Spanish  mouths;  so  the  Spaniards 
called  it  tomato. 

Incidentally,  of  course,  the  wild  fruit 
was  very  much  smaller  than  the  culti- 
vated fruit  is  today.  There  was  also 
a  second  Spanish  name.  The  Spaniard 
uses  the  word  "moro"  in  the  same 
sense  that  some  Americans  and  Eng- 
lishmen use  the  word  "nigger,"  a  word 
which  I  hate  because  it  is  used  in  a 
derogatory  sense.  Yet  you  know  some 
sailors  of  both  English  speaking  na- 


tions are  in  the  habit  of  using  that  word 
to  mean  not  merely  any  black  person 
but  any  person  that  is  not  a  white  man. 
In  the  Far  East  sailors  so  designate  a 
Hindu,  for  instance,  or  a  Filipino,  or 
any  person  that  is  not  a  Caucasian.  In 
the  same  way  "moro"  in  the  Spanish 
language  means  any  person  that  is  not 
a  pure-blooded  white.  The  second 
Spanish  name  of  the  tomato  was  "the 
apple  of  the  moor,"  or,  translated  into 
English  slang  (I  apologize  for  the  use 
of  the  word)  "nigger  apple."  Very 
well,  there  is  a  word  in  French  which 
very  much  resembles  moro,  but  has  a 
very  different  and  much  more  charm- 
ing meaning,  "amour,"  and  the  French, 
hearing  the  name  of  this  new  fruit  as 
apples  "de  moro,"  thought  it  was  apples 
"d'amour,"  and  consequently  called  the 
fruit  "pomme  d'amour,"  apples  of  love, 
which  the  English  translated  into  love 
apples,  an  old  name  which  has  contin- 
ued in  the  back  country  districts  down 
to  this  very  day,  suggesting  that  if 
apples  are  active  in  promoting  discord 
they  also  may  promote  love. 

There  are  many  other  stories  con- 
nected with  the  apple  from  the  very 
dawn  of  history.  Of  course  the  most 
familiar  apple  story  is  of  the  origin  of 
the  race  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
where  the  apple  is  mentioned  as  a 
temptation,  not  merely  on  account  of 
its,  shall  I  say  magical  powers,  but  also 
because  of  its  attractions  as  a  delicacy. 

In  similar  fashion  story  after  story  in 
Greek  mythology  rests  on  the  apple. 
You  will  remember  the  particular  one 
of  the  apple  of  discord  to  which  I  have 
already  referred.  With  names  changed 
a  little  it  is  exactly  like  those  old  Ger- 
man house  stories,  "hausmarchen,"  as 
they  are  called,  which  were  collected 
by  the  brothers  Grimm,  where  at  some 
splendid  wedding  of  a  prince  and 
princess  the  wicked  fairy  comes  in  and 
spoils  the  entire  happiness  of  the  occa- 
sion, but  incidentally  does  some  service 
by  furnishing  the  plot  of  the  story. 
Thus  at  the  marriage  of  Thetis  and 
Peleus  the  goddess  Discord  arrived, 
not  having  been  invited  to  the  feast,  and 
presented  as  a  wedding  gift  a  golden 
apple  on  which  was  inscribed,  "For  the 
most  beautiful,"  and  the  three  god- 
desses, Minerva,  Juno,  the  wife  of 
Jupiter  and  Queen  of  the  goddesses,  and 
Venus,  competed  as  to  which  was  the 
most  beautiful.  Even  in  those  days 
bribery  of  voters  apparently  seems  to 
have  been  known.  Paris,  you  will  re- 
member, the  Prince  of  Troy,  was  estab- 
lished as  the  umpire,  and  after  they 
were  through  everybody  wanted  to  kill 
the  umpire  in  the  good  old  style  of  the 
fans.  Each  goddess  offered  Paris  a  gift 
if  he  would  give  her  the  apple,  and  he 
finally  chose  Venus  as  the  most  beauti- 
ful because  she  had  promised  to  give 
him  to  wife  the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  the  world.  He  chose  Helen,  who 
was  the  wife  of  another  gentleman,  but 
apparently  that  made  no  difference,  and 
in  the  attempt  to  recover  Helen  the 
Greeks  invaded  Troy  and  the  Trojan 
war  came  about.  So,  if  the  apple  lies 
at  the  root  (jf  all  our  religion,  an  apple 


also  lay  at  the  root  of  remote  antiqui- 
ty's greatest  war. 

There  are  many  other  stories  I  might 
relate  to  you  from  Greek  mythology. 
You  will  remember  the  celebrated  foot 
race  in  which  one  Greek  woman  was 
even  then  demanding  to  be  put  on  a 
par  with  man.  I  don't  think  she  de- 
manded a  vote,  but  she  managed  to  beat 
all  the  men  that  competed  with  her 
until  she  became  famous  as  the  cham- 
pion runner.  Her  name  was  Atlanta. 
At  last  she  was  beaten,  not  through 
man's  superior  skill  but  through  man's 
superior  guile,  for  Hippomenes,  who 
competed  with  her  in  the  race,  carried 
three  beautiful  apples  in  his  hand  and 
whenever  she  was  outstripping  him  he 
dropped  an  apple.  The  woman,  in 
Greek  as  well  as  in  Jewish  history,  was 
too  much  tempted  by  the  apple  to  fol- 
low the  straight  and  narrow  course, 
and  every  time  he  dropped  an  apple 
she  stopped  to  seize  it.  Thus  Hip- 
pomenes won.  After  the  race  he  took  a 
terrible  risk  and  married  Atlanta,  whom 
he  had  defeated;  so  she  met  her  match 
in  both  senses  at  the  same  time. 

Another  story  concerns  the  Hes- 
perides,  once  supposed  to  be  fabulous, 
but  now  believed  to  be  the  actual  con- 
tinent of  Atlantis  and  which  some 
archaeologists  have  re-establshed  in 
the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  those 
western  islands  in  the  Greek  legends, 
the  great  source  of  civilization  where 
all  was  peace  and  comfort  and  happi- 
ness, sometimes  called  the  Islands  of 
the  Blessed,  were  said  to  lie  off  the 
Portuguese  coast  to  the  west  of  what 
are  now  the  Azores.  The  Aztecs  of 
America  had  a  tradition  of  a  similar 
abode  of  the  gods  lying  in  the  same 
place.  The  deep-sea  dredgings  of  His 
Majesty's  ship  Challenger  have  shown 
that  the  ocean  bottom  at  that  pl-ace  is  a 
great  table  land,  rising  sharply  from 
the  lower  depths  nearly  to  the  surface 
and  covered  with  signs  of  volcanic- 
eruptions.  It  is  more  than  possible, 
therefore,  that  this  continent  did  exist 
and  was  destroyed  by  volcanic  erup- 
tions and  earthquakes,  as  we  have  seen 
smaller  islands  destroyed  in  our  day. 

On  these  Hesperides,  these  so-called 
fabled  but  probably  existing  islands  in 
the  West,  there  was,  according  to  the 
story,  a  wonderful  tree  of  golden 
apples  guarded  by  a  dragon  with  a 
hundred  heads.  The  Twelfth  Labor 
laid  upon  Hercules,  the  demigod  of 
classic  mythology,  was  to  go  forth  and 
slay  this  hundred-headed  dragon  and 
to  bring  back  some  of  these  golden 
apples.  He  reached  the  island,  killed 
the  dragon  and  returned  with  the 
apples. 

Greek  and  Oriental  mythology  and 
mystery  are  not,  however,  the  only 
places  where  the  apple  has  been  so 
honored  as  the  emblem  of  health.  In 
like  manner  our  American  "supersti- 
tion" with  the  old  verse,  handed  down 
from  England,  "An  apple  a  day  keeps 
the  doctor  away,"  has  an  origin  in  no 
superstition  at  all.  The  use  of  the  apple 
does  promote  health  and  the  modern 
medical  fact  is  recorded  in  the  myth- 
ology of  all  kinds  of  nations  all  over 
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the  world.  In  the  stories  of  the  Arabs, 
in  the  stories  of  the  Persians,  the  apple 
always  appeared  as  a  life-bringing,  as 
a  health-giving  medium;  even  in  the 
old  poems  and  songs  of  the  Scandina- 
vians of  Northern  Europe  the  apple 
appears  in  the  same  light.  It  was  by 
constantly  partaking  of  the  inde- 
structible apple  of  Idun  that  the  Gods 
in  Valhalla  retained  their  immortality. 

In  historic  times  the  crabapple,  so 
called  on  account  of  its  sour,  biting 
taste,  like  the  nip  of  a  crab,  was  found 
all  over  Europe.  It  was  first  brought 
to  America,  as  I  have  told  you,  but  the 
real  origin  as  far  as  the  historians  can 
discover  was  exactly  where  the  Bible 
puts  it,  that  is  to  say.  the  first  apple 
trees  were  probably  found  somewhere 
in  that  district  back  of  Palestine  and 
Asia  Minor,  in  a  rough  way  toward 
Messopotamia,  where  the  Paradise  of 
the  Bible,  as  you  remember,  was  lo- 
cated. Thence  they  were  slowly  spread 
over  Europe,  being  taken  out  first,  of 
course,  by  the  Pelasgians,  Greeks  and 
Romans  and  by  them  extended  through 
Hurope.  The  Romans  first  brought  the 
cultivated  apple  to  Britain.  Still  the 
typical  English  apple  has  a  French 
name,  and  therefore  must  have  been 
brought  in  by  the  Normans  after  their 
invasion.  The  English  "pippin"  comes 
from  an  old  French  word,  pepin,  which 
means  a  seedling.  From  England  the 
Puritan  forefathers  of  New  England 
brought  their  favorite  fruit  to  these 


shores,  and  thence  the  apple  steadily 
traveled  west. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  remember 
that  the  birthplace  of  the  apple  tree  is 
also  the  birthplace  of  the  Caucasian 
race,  and  that  wherever  the  white  man 
has  moved  west  on  his  trip  around  the 
world,  to  Greece,  to  Borne,  to  Northern 
Europe,  to  England,  to  the  United 
States,  he  carried  the  apple  tree  with 
him.  The  apple  tree,  in  its  march 
through  civilization,  typifies  the  ad- 
vance of  the  white  race,  its  original 
friends  in  its  native  home.  Once  in 
America,  it  crossed  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  with  the  pioneers.  I  won- 
der how  many  of  you  in  Ohio,  in  In- 
diana and  in  Illinois  have  read  the 
story  of  Johnnie  Appleseed,  the  crazy 
man  of  the  colonial  days,  who  traveled 
about  with  a  piece  of  sacking  as  his 
only  clothing,  bare  footed,  respected 
by  the  Indians,  who  regarded  him, 
being  insane,  as  one  stricken  by  the 
Great  Manitou  above  and  let  him  pass 
safely.  Wherever  he  went,  he  planted 
apple  seeds  all  through  the  Middle 
West,  and  the  first  crop  of  apples  grew 
up  wild  and  without  cultivation.  Cross- 
ing the  Mississippi  River,  the  apple 
went  with  the  Mormons  into  Utah, 
where  some  of  the  most  splendid 
apples  raised  in  the  world  are  grown 
today.  Thence  it  spread  to  California, 
Oregon  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  at 
last,  as  our  American  white  soldiers 
crossed  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Philip- 


pines and  joined  the  West  to  the  East, 
so  the  apple  tree  has  sent  its  fruit 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  West 
to  the  East  and  American  apples  raised 
in  the  most  western  country  in  the 
world  are  now  being  exported  to  Asia, 
returning  to  their  ancient  home — the 
apple  tree,  with  the  white  race,  having 
completed  its  march  around  the  world. 

You  have  been  very  patient,  gentle- 
men, in  listening  to  this  somewhat 
rambling  and  I  fear  rather  uninterest- 
ing and  desultory  talk.  I  thank  you 
very  much  for  your  kindly  reception. 
In  these  days  of  terror  and  horror  and 
bloodshed  across  the  seas,  which  can- 
not but  have  their  effect  also  upon  our 
own  country,  I  can  only  give  you  as  a 
sentiment  today,  one  of  those  old  songs 
that  used  to  be  sung  in  other  and  hap- 
pier days,  centuries  ago,  before  free 
trade  had  ruined  English  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  and  when  the  farm 
laborer  in  the  old  country  as  well  as  in 
New  England  lived  a  happy  and  con- 
tented life.  Do  vou  know  the  old  song, 
"Speed  the  Plow": 

Let  the  wealthy  and  great, 

Seek  splendor  and  state; 

I  envy  them  not.  I  declare  it. 

I  grow  my  own  lamb. 

My  chickens  and  ham; 

I  shear  my  own  wool. 

And  I  wear  it. 

I  have  birds.  I  have  bowers, 

I  have  fruits.  I  have  flowers, 

The  lark  is  my  morning  alarmer. 

So  my  jolly  boys,  now 

Sing  "God  speed  the  plow"; 

Long  life  and  success  to  the  farmer! 


Observations  Upon  the  Stems  of  Apples 


THE  stems  of  apples  receive  com- 
paratively little  attention  from 
fruitgrowers  and  horticulturists 
except  in  identification  of  varieties, 
packing  of  fruit  and  in  judging  fruit 
exhibitions.  But  in  all  of  these  in- 
stances the  form  and  length  of  the 
stems  is  of  considerable  importance. 
Certain  varieties  are  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct from  others  because  of  the  extra 
length  of  the  stems  of  the  fruits.  Rome 
Beauty,  for  example,  has  a  character- 
istically long,  slender  stem,  while  Rox- 
bury  Russet  and  the  Newtown  Pippin 
have  short  stems.  In  the  packing  of 
fruit  in  boxes,  the  short-stemmed  apples 
are  more  desirable  than  long-stemmed 


Figure  1 — Apple  Cluster  from  Baldwin  Tree. 
Central  apple  with  short,  thick  stem. 


By  Maurice  A.  Blake 

ones,  as  it  greatly  lessens  the  danger 
of  stem  bruises  or  punctures,  and  in 
some  cases  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
prevent  some  stem  bruises  in  the  pack- 
ing of  such  varieties  as  Rome.  It 
is  in  the  judging  of  fruit,  however, 
that  differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  proper  form  and  length  of  stem  for 
any  variety  arises.  The  term  "form" 
appears  upon  nearly  every  score  card 
designed  for  the  judging  of  apples.  And 
this  term,  as  interpreted  by  most 
judges,  includes  the  shape  and  length 
of  the  stem  and  the  form  and  depth  of 
the  cavity  and  basin  of  an  apple,  as 
well  as  its  general  outline.  In  fact  vari- 
ations in  the  stems  of  apples  of  any 
single  variety  are  more  or  less  asso- 
ciated with  variations  in  the  form  of 
the  cavity  and  sometimes  of  the  whole 
apple  itself. 

Most  judges  will  agree  that  an  apple 
receiving  a  perfect  score  for  form 
should  be  one  that  is  exactly  typical  in 
shape  for  the  variety.  It  is  then  only  a 
matter  of  deciding  what  is  the  true 
form  of  each  variety  in  order  to  secure 
uniformity  in  judging.  This  is  where 
difficulty  often  arises,  however,  be- 
cause there  is  considerable  variation 
within  the  variety,  and  this  variation 
is  not  confined  to  the  apple  as  a  whole, 
but  also  extends  to  the  stems.  The 
Baldwin,  for  example,  may  have  a 
short,  thick  stem  and  a  narrow,  abrupt 
cavity  in  some  cases,  and  a  long  stem 


with  a  much  wider  and  less  abrupt 
cavity  in  other  specimens.  This  varia- 
tion is  also  quite  common  with  Tomp- 
kins King  and  some  other  varieties. 

If  we  are  to  judge  the  form  of  an 
apple,  including  the  character  and 
length  of  stem,  according  to  the  true 
botanical  type  for  the  variety  the  ques- 
tion then  arises,  why  do  we  have  Bald- 
win apples  with  different  types  and 
lengths  of  stems,  what  causes  the  vari- 
ation and  which  is  the  normal  type? 
Observations  of  a  number  of  varieties 
of  apples  growing  at  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in 
July,    1914,    revealed    the  following: 


Figure  2 — Cluster  of  King  Apples  at  the  tip  of 
a  long  twig  hanging  downward.  Apple  at  loll 
with  short  stem  was  fully  exposed  to  light, 
w  hile  the  three  apples  at  right  with  long  stems 
were  on  the  side  of  the  cluster  facing  the  tree. 
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Figure  3 — A  Cluster  of  Baldwin  Apples  in 
which   the   central    fruit    failed    to  develop 
properly.     Note  uniform  length  of  stems  of 
other  four  apples. 

Wherever  five  apples  had  set  in  a  single 
cluster  upon  Baldwin  the  center  apple 
of  the  cluster,  or  the  one  directly  oppo- 
site the  end  of  the  spur  upon  which 
the  cluster  was  borne,  invariably  had  a 
short,  thick  stem.  In  some  cases  the 
stem  was  even  decidedly  lipped  as 
illustrated  in  Figure  1.  The  apples 
surrounding  the  central  one  of  a  cluster 
always  had  longer  and  more  slender 
stems  than  that  specimen. 

A  further  study  of  the  matter  shows 
that  this  behavior  is  not  unusual.  A 
normal  fruit  bud  upon  the  apple  com- 
monly develops  five  flowers  and  the 
central  one  of  these,  if  uninjured, 
blooms  and  sets  fruit  in  advance  of  the 
others.  If  conditions  continue  to  be 
favorable  this  fruit  will  be  the  largest 
one  in  the  cluster  for  some  time.  The 
foliage  and  flowers  of  the  higher 
forms  of  plants  are  arranged  so  as  to 
secure  the  greatest  possible  exposure  to 
light.  In  the  family  Umbelliferse  the 
stems  of  each  individual  umbel  making 
up  an  entire  flower  is  of  such  length 
that  all  the  flowers  are  in  the  same 
plane.  This  means  that  the  stems  of 
the  marginal  umbels  must  be  the  longer. 

In  some  varieties  of  apples  there 
seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  have  all  the 
apples  of  a  cluster  in  the  same  plane, 
and  this  requires  the  apples  surround- 
ing the  central  one  to  have  longer 
stems,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  1.  It  is 
evident,  too,  that  in  a  cluster  of  apples 
hanging  downward  on  a  slender  twig 


Figure  4 — Cluster  of  King  Apples.  Central 
apple  of  different  form  than  the  other  three. 


that  one  or  more  apples  will  be  located 
toward  the  trunk  or  center  of  the  tree, 
while  others  will  be  on  the  side  of  the 
cluster  fully  exposed  to  the  light.  It 
might  be  expected  then  that  the  apples 
located  on  the  side  of  cluster  facing 
the  center  of  the  tree  would  have  some- 
what longer  stems  than  those  on  the 
fully  exposed  side,  and  this  is  often  the 
case,  as  shown  by  the  illustration, 
Figure  2.  When  the  central  apple  of  a 
cluster  fails  to  set  the  remaining  apples 
have  stems  of  a  more  uniform  length, 
as  illustrated  in  Figure  3.  With  some 
varieties  of  strawberries  such  as  Wm. 
Belt  the  first  fruit  of  a  cluster  to  set 
and  ripen,  or  the  "king  berry"  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  distinctly  different 
in  form  from  the  other  berries  of  the 
cluster.  And  this  is  true  of  some  varie- 
ties of  apples  in  a  more  limited  degree. 
It  can  be  noticed  in  Figure  4  that  the 
central  apple  of  the  cluster  is  more 
roundish  oblong  and  less  roundish  conic 
than  the  others.  Again,  in  Figure  5  the 
central  Barry  apple  is  much  less  ribbed 
than  the  others. 

The  form  of  an  apple,  including  the 
length  and  thickness  of  the  stem,  is 
determined  to  a  considerable  extent  by 


Figure  5 — Cluster  of  Barry  Apples.  Central 
apple  not  as  distinctly  ribbed  as  other  two. 


its  location  upon  the  spur  and  upon  the 
tree.  This  applies  particularly  to  such 
as  Baldwin,  King,  Chenango,  Barry, 
King  David,  and  undoubtedly  to  other 
varieties  not  observed  by  the  writer. 
Gravenstein,  Smith  Cider,  Borne  and 
Ben  Davis,  however,  show  a  much 
greater  degree  of  uniformity  of  stem. 
In  some  seasons  such  varieties  as  Bald- 
win would  have  a  larger  proportion  of 
short  or  long-stemmed  apples,  depend- 
ing upon  the  weather,  or  according  to 
whether  the  central  apple  of  a  cluster 
set  and  persisted  or  failed  to  do  so. 
Botanically  the  short-stemmed  Baldwin 
or  King,  as  grown  in  New  Jersey,  is 
just  as  typical  as  the  long-stemmed 
specimens  and  vice  versa,  so  if  we 
judge  apples  upon  that  basis  it  would 
seem  that  a  somewhat  liberal  score  for 
form  should  be  allowed  in  judging 
such  varieties. 


Demand  for  Orchardists 

Trained  orchardists  are  in  great  de- 
mand in  Oregon  and  in  other  states.  Of 
twenty-one  graduates  in  horticulture  at 
the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  last 
year  five  are  members  of  the  college 
staff,  one  is  assistant  at  the  Southern 
Oregon  experiment  station,  two  are  in- 


Figure  6 — Chenango  Apple  Cluster.    Note  the 
short  stem  of  the  central  apple. 


structors  in  Eastern  universities,  one  is 
school  landscape  gardener  of  Alameda 
County,  California,  four  are  managers 
of  departments  in  large  commercial 
orchards,  three  are  graduate  students 
at  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  two 
are  managers  of  the  home  orchards  and 
three  are  owners  of  large  orchard  and 
garden  tracts.  Although  attractive  sal- 
aried positions  were  offered  most  of 
the  graduates  not  thus  employed,  the 
positions  were  declined  in  the  belief 
that  further  study  or  working  for  them- 
selves is  more  profitable  than  working 
for  salaries. 


Cooking  and  Serving  Apples  for 
Dessert. — It  is  very  gratifying  to  "Bet- 
ter Fruit"  to  see  the  publications  and 
people  of  the  United  States  in  general 
advocating  the  value  of  apples  cooked 
and  served  in  different  ways  as  desserts 
and  putting  on  a  campaign  to  increase 
the  consumption  in  this  way  because 
in  1912,  long  before  the  idea  was  ad- 
vanced by  any  publication  or  taken  up 
by  any  organization  or  the  people  in 
general,  "Better  Fruit"  conceived  the 
importance  of  developing  this  field  for 
the  greater  consumption  of  apples  and 
published  a  special  edition  of  "Better 
Fruit"  in  October,  1912,  showing  209 
ways  of  serving  the  apple  as  a  dessert. 


Figure  7 — Cluster  of  Yellow  Transparent  Ap- 
ples.   Note  basin  and  stem  of  central  apple. 
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The  Pruning  of  Trees  Is  An  Art  Rather  Than  A  Science 

By  Jay  L.  Reynolds,  Horticulturist,  Spokane,  Washington 


THE  pruning  of  fruit  trees  is  an  art 
rather  than  a  science,  for  the  rea- 
son that  each  and  every  tree  is  a 
unit  and  must  be  treated  as  such.  No 
two  trees  or  units  are  alike,  no  two 
units  requiring  the  same  treatment. 
Again,  different  varieties  frequently  re- 
quire different  treatment.  Therefore, 
there  can  be  no  fixed  or  scientific  rules 
established  which  may  be  followed  in 
doing  the  work.  The  result,  whether 
for  weal  or  woe,  must  depend  upon  the 
genius  of  the  individual  in  charge  of 
the  pruning.  An  orchard  may  be 
brought  to  high  efficiency,  or  its  effi- 
ciency may  be  destroyed  by  proper  or 
improper  pruning.  There  is  perhaps 
no  other  department  of  agriculture 
wherein  men  differ  so  much  as  in  this 
particular  line.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  find  two  men  who 
agree  in  every  particular  in  the  pruning 
of  a  given  tree.  It  is  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment— of  art,  if  you  please.  The  build- 
ing of  an  ideal  tree  is  the  making  of  a 
picture.  It  is  the  putting  of  your  ideal 
into  form,  and  the  reason,  perhaps,  no 
two  men  agree  in  every  particular  in 
the  pruning  of  a  given  tree  is  because 
their  ideals  are  different.  We  all  may 
be  after  the  same  result,  but  some  may 
not  place  so  much  importance  upon  the 
formation  of  the  tree  as  others,  hence 
the  difference  of  opinion. 

Why  do  we  prune?  The  answer  is: 
To  make  the  tree  produce  better  fruit — 
not  more  fruit.  A  fruit  tree  if  left  to 
itself,  under  normal  conditions,  will 
grow  thrifty  and  produce  abundantly 
if  never  pruned  by  man,  but  the  fruit 
will  be  inferior  and  of  little  or  no 
value  as  fruit.  Take  the  apple  for  illus- 
tration. A  natural  or  seedling  apple 
tree  if  left  lo  itself  will  grow  pro- 
lifically,  with  innumerable  branches, 
and  invariably  will  produce  a  great 
crop  of  small,  gnarly  apples  which  are 
scarcely  fit  for  cider.  Certainly  not 
much  use  to  man.  But  did  you  ever 
stop  to  think  that  that  tree,  according 
to  the  wonderful  plan  of  nature,  is  not 
growing  for  man's  benefit?  Man  is  not 
considered  in  its  economy.  Its  great 
purpose  is  to  reproduce  itself,  which  it 
will  do  abundantly  if  not  pirated  by 
man.  If  we  examine  these  little  apples, 
we  will  find  they  have  a  tough,  pithy 
pulp  or  pericarp,  within  the  center  of 
which  are  plump,  well-developed  seeds, 
covered  and  splendidly  protected  by 
hard,  bony  carpels.  Thus  you  see  it  is 
nature's  plan  for  the  tree  to  produce  as 
many  seeds  as  possible  which  will 
grow.  It  stores  them  away  in  the  little 
carpel  pockets  in  the  core  of  the  apple, 
beneficently  surrounding  the  whole 
with  stored-up  food  in  the  pericarp, 
which  together  with  the  food  tucked 
away  in  the  seed,  will  keep  the  germ  in 
the  seed  moist  and  nourish  it  until  it 
can  establish  its  roots  in  the  soil  and 
send  up  and  unfold  its  leaves  to  the 
sunlight  and  air. 

Man,  with  all  his  boasted  abilities, 
cannot  produce  an  atom  of  food  for 
himself.    He  must  pirate  it  from  the 


vegetable  and  animal  kingdom.  In  his 
struggle  for  existence,  and  to  supply 
his  wants  and  desires,  he  discovered 
that  by  cutting  back  the  limbs  of  the 
apple  trees,  they  would  produce  larger 
fruit;  that  the  pericarp  of  the  apple 
was  very  much  enlarged  and  improved; 
that  he  could  make  the  tree  produce 
apples  that  were  more  juicy,  of  higher 
flavor  and  of  finer  texture — an  apple 
that  he  could  eat  with  very  much 
healthful  enjoyment.  The  chances  are 
that,  at  first,  the  man  who  purposely 
pruned  an  apple  tree  did  not  know  the 
why  or  wherefore  of  it  all,  but  now  we 
know  a  little  of  why  we  prune  it,  and 
the  same  will  practically  be  true  of  all 
fruit  trees. 

The  leaves  are  the  manufacturing  de- 
partment of  the  plant.  The  plant  food 
in  the  soluble  elements  is  gathered 
from  the  soil  by  the  plant  rootlets,  and 
conveyed  in  a  thin,  watery  form  called 
sap,  up  through  the  white  or  sap  wood 
in  the  outer  portion  of  the  tree,  to  the 
leaves,  where,  by  the  effect  of  sunlight 
and  air,  a  change  takes  place.  Just 
what  that  change  is  is  not  definitely 
known,  but  the  botanist  tells  us  that 
here  the  sap  is  elaborated,  whatever 
that  is,  by  the  action  of  the  sunlight 
and  air.  Anyway,  the  leaves  filter  out 
the  plant  food  from  the  water  and  the 
water  is  permitted  to  pass  off  into  the 
air.  The  food  thus  provided  by  the 
leaves  is  then  carried  back  along  the 
branches  and  limbs  in  a  mucilaginous 
form  through  the  cambium  layer  to  all 
parts  of  the  tree  to  build  up  new  wood 
growth  as  well  as  the  fruit.  A  high 
grade  of  fruit  is  dependent  upon  an  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  sap  and  the 
healthfulness  of  the  leaves  for  size, 
texture  and  flavor.  Apples  get  their 
color  from  the  sunlight  and  air  direct. 
At  least  that  is  the  prevailing  thought. 
You  can  no  doubt  now  see  how  essen- 
tial it  is  to  concentrate  and  increase  the 
supply  of  sap  and  direct  it  into  less 
space  for  the  benefit  of  the  fruit,  and 
also  to  form  the  tree  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  expose  the  largest  possible  leaf 
and  fruit  surface  to  light  and  air. 

I  will  mention  three  forms  in  which 
fruit  trees  may  be  trained,  and  each 
has  its  admirers  in  greater  or  less  num- 
bers, namely:  The  central-stem  form; 
the  double-story  form,  and  the  open- 
center  form. 

To  train  a  tree  with  a  central  stem, 
with  limbs  radiating  from  it,  one  above 
another,  or  in  any  other  form  of  a  tree 
which  has  limbs  so  situated  that  when 
the  tree  is  laden  with  fruit  the  limbs 
will  close  down  over  each  other,  thus 
shutting  out  the  light  and  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air,  is  but  to  defeat  the  very 
object  sought  in  proper  pruning. 

The  double-story  form,  or  rather  a 
tree  having  a  double  head,  one  above 
the  other,  formed  by  having  one  or 
more  leaders  leading  up  from  the  lower 
or  main  heading  of  the  tree.  The  object 
sought  is  to  increase  the  fruit  surface 
on  a  given  trunk.  Personally,  I  don't 
like  the  looks  of  the  tree;  it  is  only 


running  the  fruit  up  into  the  air  and 
harder  to  get,  and  I  question  the  in- 
creased fruit  surface,  and  further,  you 
are  pretty  apt  to  get  the  same  result  as 
with  the  central-stem  tree.  The  limbs 
closing  down  over  each  other. 

My  ideal  tree  has  an  open  center, 
trained  in  the  form  of  a  goblet.  I  do 
not  mean  that  accentuated  open  top 
which  we  see  in  some  of  the  orchards, 
but  the  tree  trained  or  pruned  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  has  from  four  to  six, 
preferably  five  main  limbs,  at  the  head- 
ing of  framework  of  the  tree,  with 
branches  well  directed  to  fill  up  all  the 
spaces  on  the  outer  parts  of  the  tree, 
then  with  secondary  branches  leading 
from  these  main  framework  limbs  up- 
ward and  to  the  center.  Then  you  will 
find  that  when  the  tree  is  laden  with 
fruit  the  limbs  will  bend  away  from 
each  other  and  the  tree  will  unfold  like 
a  flower,  exposing  the  largest  possible 
leaf  and  fruit  surface  to  the  sunlight 
and  air.  Never  permit  a  long,  slender 
limb  on  your  trees.  Cut  off  terminal 
ends  so  as  to  make  them  grow  sturdy, 
then  they  will  hold  up  their  fruit  with- 
out breaking  and  without  propping. 

You  can  learn  much  about  how  to 
prune  your  trees  if  you  will  but  study 
them  when  they  are  loaded  with  fruit. 
In  fact  that  is  the  time  to  pick  out  your 
ideal  tree.  And,  remember,  in  picking 
out  your  ideal  tree,  you  are  not  raising 
trees  to  beautify  the  landscape.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  you  are  endeavoring 
to  raise  trees  which  will  deliver  the 
largest  return  in  apple  value.  There- 
fore, when  pruning  your  trees,  whether 
they  are  large  or  small,  endeavor  to 
shape  them  to  that  ideal,  which  with 
me  is  one  which  will  produce  and  hold 
up  without  breaking,  bracing  or  prop- 
ping, the  largest  measure  of  extra  fancy 
fruit.  And  it  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  quantity  as  it  is  of  quality.  If  you 
once  get  your  ideal  tree  in  your  mind 
you  will  have  no  trouble  in  determin- 
ing whether  to  cut  this  limb  off  or 
leave  that  one  on,  for  the  picture  in 
your  mind  will  determine  that  for  you 
if  you  are  an  artist.  And  if  you  are  not 
artistic  enough  to  keep  your  ideal  tree 
in  your  mind  while  pruning  you  will 
never  be  a  good  pruner. 

As  soon  as  your  trees  are  planted,  cut 
the  top  off  anywhere  from  20  to  30 
inches  from  the  ground,  preferably 
about  24  inches.  I  allow  this  range  of 
10  inches,  viz.,  20  to  30  inches,  because 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  cut 
be  made  above  a  good,  well  developed, 
live  bud,  for,  remember,  the  framework 
of  your  tree  must  form  below  this 
point,  and  if  there  is  no  live  bud  or 
buds  below  where  you  cut  the  whip  off 
the  young  tree  is  liable  to  die,  or  if  not, 
it  is  liable  to  sprout  out  at  the  ground, 
and  if  below  the  graft  it  will  be  value- 
less. If  you  have  a  prevailing  wind  in 
your  locality,  always  cut  to  a  bud  on 
the  windward  side  of  the  tree.  Keep 
your  young  trees  free  from  all  such 
sprouts  as  are  not  intended  for  the 
heading  or  framework  of  the  tree.  This 
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can  be  done  when  they  first  start  by 
rubbing  them  off  with  the  fingers,  but 
if  permitted  to  grow  until  wood  is 
formed  in  the  sprouts  by  all  means  do 
not  pull  them  off,  but  cut  them  off  with 
a  sharp  knife. 

Let  all  the  limbs  and  leaves  grow 
which  form  near  the  top  of  the  tree. 
The  more  the  better,  except  that  if  one 
limb  gets  so  much  of  a  start  that  it  is 
hogging  all  the  rest  cut  it  back.  The 
more  leaves  a  young  tree  can  form  the 
greater  will  be  its  root  system.  A  tree, 
like  any  other  plant,  cannot  form  roots 
and  a  strong  body  unless  it  has  leaves 
to  manufacture  the  food  to  nourish 
them,  and  it  is  a  good  root  system  you 
should  be  most  interested  in  the  first 
year.  Therefore,  let  every  leaf  and 
limb  grow  that  will  grow  the  first  year, 
except  as  above  mentioned,  for  a  plant 
cannot  form  roots  without  leaves  any 
more  than  it  can  form  leaves  without 
roots. 

I  am  in  favor  of  low-headed  trees  for 
several  reasons,  but  not  so  low  that  the 
lower  branches  will  lie  in  the  dust  and 
dirt  when  loaded  with  fruit.  I  am  in 
favor  of  a  low-headed  tree  because, 
first,  the  branches  will  shade  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  and  prevent  sunscald,  which 
is  a  very  disastrous  effect  we  are  liable 
to  get  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in 
some  of  the  hot,  dry  districts.  Second, 
the  lower  you  keep  your  trees  the  more 
will  you  facilitate  the  pruning,  spray- 
ing, thinning  and  the  picking  of  the 
fruit.  The  low  measure  of  average  ex- 
pense in  the  doing  of  the  work  will  be 
just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  it 
which  can  be  done  by  men  standing 
upon  the  ground.  And  the  increased 
average  of  expense  will  depend  upon 
the  proportion  of  the  work  which  must 
be  done  upon  ladders.  The  increased 
cost  of  cultivation  by  reason  of  the 
disadvantage  of  low-headed  trees  is  a 
very  insignificant  item  in  orchard  ex- 
pense when  everything  is  considered. 

Pruning  One-Year-Old  Trees.— This 
is  the  year  when  you  can  gain  or  lose 
more  time  in  the  life  of  your  orchard 
than  at  any  other  period  of  its  exist- 
ence. If  the  trees  are  started  right  at 
this  age,  and  then  kept  in  good  form, 
you  need  never  thereafter  do  heavy  cut- 
ting, thereby  losing  a  great  growth  of 
wood  which  ought  to  be  bearing  fruit. 
In  the  season  of  1913  I  was  called  upon 
to  prune  some  six-year-old  trees  which 
had  never  had  proper  care,  especially 
in  pruning.  In  these  trees  fully  three- 
quarters  of  the  growth  will  have  to  be 
taken  out  before  they  can  be  gotten  into 
anything  like  proper  form  for  good  re- 
sults, and  some  of  them  can  never  be 
made  good  trees.  The  waste  of  such 
misdirected  growth,  if  not  criminal,  is 
certainly  most  expensive.  All  lack  of 
intelligent  attention  and  care,  when  it 
comes  to  orcharding,  is  expensive  and 
puts  the  balance  away  over  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  ledger.  To  me,  a 
fruit  tree  is  a  living,  breathing  creature. 
And  the  trees  I  work  upon  have  almost 
as  close  a  hold  upon  me  as  my  own 
flesh  and  blood.  They  will  quickly  re- 
spond to  proper  care  and  attention,  and 
you  can  train  them  into  practically  any 
form  you  want.   They  are  like  children. 


If  neglected,  they  seem  more  inclined 
to  go  wrong  than  right.  How  essential 
it  is,  then,  that  we  give  them  good  care. 

This  is  the  time,  one  year  after  the 
trees  were  set  out,  to  commence  the 
framework  or  heading  of  your  trees. 
In  pruning  one  of  these  trees,  look  at 
it,  but  endeavor  to  see  it  in  your  mind's 
eye,  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  and 
start  your  framework  to  grow  to  what 
you  want  your  ideal  tree  to  be  when  it 
is  fifteen  years  old.  Four  well-directed 
limbs  is  enough  for  a  heading,  but  leave 
five  or  six  if  you  can.  Six  will  be  bet- 
ter, so  that  if  any  one  of  them  gets 
broken  off  your  tree  will  not  be  so  apt 
to  be  thrown  out  of  balance.  If  you 
only  have  three  or  four  limbs,  if  one  of 
these  is  destroyed  your  tree  may  be 
ruined  forever,  unless  you  understand 
budding  or  veneer  grafting,  in  which 
case  you  may  start  a  limb  where 
needed,  but  such  limbs  are  seldom  as 
strong  as  those  growing  out  naturally 
on  the  tree.  Lo,  but  the  young  tree 
suffereth  much  from  the  hired  help,  so 
don't  let  them  get  closer  than  two  feet 
from  the  tree  with  cultivating  imple- 
ments. Do  the  rest  of  the  cultivating 
around  the  tree  with  a  hoe.  It  will  pay. 
So  my  injunction  is,  keep  a  little  more 
growth  in  your  young  trees  than  is 
actually  needed  for  framework,  so  that 
if  it  meets  with  an  accident  it  can  be 
overcome  without  serious  loss.  I  never 
expect  necessarily  to  bring  my  trees 
to  my  ideal  form  until  they  are  ready  to 
bear.  Then  if  I  find  I  have  any  surplus 
timber,  I  cut  it  out  and  put  my  tree  in 
trim,  well-balanced  form  for  business. 
If  your  trees  are  properly  pruned  this 
first  year  and  then  kept  in  good  form, 
you  will  never  need  to  do  heavy  cut- 
ting, thereby  losing  a  lot  of  misdirected 
growth,  and  your  trees  will  be  thrifty 
and  strong  and  should  begin  to  pro- 
duce a  fine  crop  when  four  to  five 
years  old. 

In  pruning  young  trees,  always  avoid 
bad  crotches.  If  there  are  two  limbs 
growing  upward  of  about  equal  size,  if 
you  try  to  save  both,  you  will  have  a 
bad  crotch.  Make  your  tree  out  of  the 
best  one  and  cut  the  other  off  close  up 
to  the  trunk.  If  you  have  a  tree  with 
one  strong,  upright  shoot  with  weak, 
stunted  limbs  only  on  one  side,  top 
the  shoot  off,  make  your  tree  of  it  and 
remove  the  stunted  limbs.  According 
to  my  experience  and  observation  it  is 
a  mistake  to  have  Tom-Dick-and-Harry 
in  charge  of  the  pruning  of  an  orchard 
of  young  trees,  for,  if  the  pruner  does 
not  have  the  future  of  these  young  trees 
at  heart,  he  will  not — he  cannot — give 
them  the  care  and  attention  they 
should  have. 

In  the  rejuvenating  of  old  orchards, 
which  have  been  more  or  less  neglected 
and  permitted  to  grow  up  into  the  air 
so  that  an  airship  is  needed  to  get  the 
fruit  out  of  them,  is  the  place  for  the 
artistic  orchard  man  to  show  his 
genius.  It  may  take  three  or  four  years 
to  get  these  old  trees  into  anything  like 
good  form,  but  if  they  are  of  good  vari- 
ety it  is  worth  the  effort.  Invariably, 
in  attempting  to  re-form  these  old  trees, 
the  orchardist  is  afraid  to  cut  for  fear 
he  is  going  to  spoil  the  tree.   If  he  feels 


that  way  about  it  he  had  better  keep 
out.  He  should  know  "what"  he  is 
doing,  "why"  he  is  doing  it  and  "what 
the  result"  will  be  and  then  go  ahead, 
regardless  of  how  devastating  the  work 
may  appear  to  others.  If  an  apple  tree 
is  vigorous  and  thrifty  it  is  a  splendid 
fighter.  If  heavily  pruned  it  will  im- 
mediately proceed  to  throw  out  new 
limbs  from  bottom  to  top  in  an  en- 
deavor to  obtain  a  leaf  surface  which 
will  balance  its  root  system.  By  taking 
advantage  of  this  new  growth  you  can 
build  practically  a  new  tree  on  the  old 
trunk  by  selecting  and  directing  new 
limbs.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of 
the  size  of  a  limb  you  cut  off  as  it  is  the 
question  of  what  you  leave  just  below 
where  you  cut  the  limb  off.  In  taking 
the  high  tops  out  of  these  old  trees,  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  cut  off  a  limb  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  provided  there  is 
just  below  where  I  cut  it  off  a  good- 
sized  limb  with  plenty  of  branches  to 
it.  Never  cut  a  limb  off  leaving  a  bare 
stub.  It  will  die  from  lack  of  leaf  sur- 
face to  sustain  it.  In  making  these  culs, 
cut  as  close  up  as  possible  and  make  a 
clean,  smooth  cut,  avoiding  splits.  On 
cutting  off  a  large  limb,  first  cut  it  off 
18  to  24  inches  above  where  you  are 
to  make  the  regular  cut  and  then  cut 
off  the  stub.  This  will  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  a  bad  split.  In  doing  heavy 
cutting  such  as  may  be  necessary  in  re- 
forming old  trees,  do  it  early  in  the 
spring  before  the  buds  start,  never 
after  the  foliage  is  out.  Make  all  cuts 
in  a  slanting  manner  so  water  will 
run  off. 

All  cuts  larger  than  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  should  be  painted 
and  kept  painted  with  lead  paint. 
Whenever  cracks  appear,  paint  again  to 
keep  out  the  water.  If  water  gets  in 
and  the  scar  is  kept  wet,  decay  will 
start  and  your  tree  may  be  permanently 
injured.  Scars  caused  by  having  the 
bark  knocked  off,  or  where  limbs  have 
been  broken  away,  should  be  first 
trimmed  around  the  edges  to  make  a 
good,  smooth  surface  and  then  painted 
over  and  kept  painted.  All  cuts  and 
scars  rightly  cared  for  will  baste  over 
and  heal  up  smoothly.  Never  use  tar 
or  any  preparation  having  tar  in  it  for 
painting  of  cuts  and  scars  on  trees.  Al- 
ways use  a  good  quality  of  lead  paint. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked: 
When  is  the  best  time  for  pruning? 
And  my  answer  is,  whenever  you  see 
an  undesirable  limb  or  sprout  on  any 
of  your  trees  cut  it  off  if  you  have  a 
sharp  tool  to  do  it  with.  The  "best" 
time  to  prune  will  depend  upon  what 
you  are  after.  If  you  after  wood 
growth,  prune  during  the  dormant  sea- 
son, preferably  early  in  the  spring.  So- 
called  "summer  pruning"  is  practiced 
where  increased  fruit  production  is  de- 
sired, or  to  encourage  trees  to  produce 
on  off  years.  The  term  is  not  well  ap- 
plied, however,  for  it  would  indicate 
that  "any  old  time  in  summer"  woul  I 
do,  which  is  a  mistake.  The  time  to  do 
summer  pruning  is  after  the  main  sea- 
son's growth  is  over  and  the  terminal 
buds  are  formed,  which  will  be  about 
the  latter  part  of  August,  depending, 
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Plums — Culture  and  Handling  of  Shipping  Plums 

By  H.  C.  Blake,  Vacaville,  California 


THIS  article  covers  conditions  ob- 
taining only  in  California.  I  will 
not  discuss  the  origin  of  the  plum,  as 
it  makes  but  little  difference  to  the 
practical  commercial  grower  whether 
it  was  introduced  here  from  Asia  or 
Europe  or  some  other  place;  suffice  it 
to  say  that  nearly  all  edible  plums  are 
found  in  the  north  temperate  zone. 
Species  of  the  wild  plums  are  to  be 
found  in  most  all  of  the  countries  of 
both  the  north  and  the  south  temperate 
zones.  Plums  furnish  us  more  differ- 
ent varieties  than  any  other  cultivated 
fruit,  and  also  a  greater  range  of  flavor, 
lexture,  color,  size  and  form.  Because 
of  the  plum's  great  variability  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  different  varieties  to 
different  climatic  and  soil  conditions 
it  is  the  favorite  fruit  for  the  many 
amateur  propagators  in  developing 
new  varieties,  and  the  list  of  varieties 
is  now  almost  without  number. 

For  one  contemplating  going  into  the 
shipping  plum  business  geologic  loca- 
tion would  probably  be  the  first  impor- 
tant consideration;  next  the  selection 
of  the  proper  soil  and,  third,  the  selec- 
tion of  varieties,  and  this  last  consid- 
eration to  be  somewhat  influenced  by 
the  markets  one  intends  to  patronize. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  but  three 
or  four  localities  in  California  that  are 
very  extensively  engaged  in  the  ship- 
ping plum  business,  located  as  follows: 
What  is  known  as  the  Sacramento 
River  district,  comprising  that  portion 
of  the  river  territory  located  between 
Sacramento  on  the  north  and  Rio  Vista 
on  the  south,  and  including  the  section 
around  Lodi;  the  Vacaville  district, 
comprising  what  is  known  as  the  Eng- 
lish Hills,  and  the  Lagoon  Valley  and 
the  Vaca  Valley  proper;  and  the  Hill 
section,  comprising  the  Newcastle  and 
the  Placerville  districts.  These  three 
localities  are  very  extensive  and  suc- 
cessful plum-growing  districts,  but  the 
conditions  obtaining  in  each  are  en- 
tirely different  from  the  other.  If  you 
should  locate  on  the  river  you  would 
find  a  deep,  rich,  sandy,  sediment, 
loamy  soil  with  plenty  of  water  for 
irrigation.  Should  you  locate  in  the 
Vacaville  district  good  judgment  must 
be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  a  loca- 
tion. Secure  a  deep,  rich,  loamy  soil, 
although  if  very  well  drained  a  heavier 
soil  may  be  selected  if  other  conditions 
are  attractive.  Should  you  go  to  the 
Newcastle  district  you  will  find  a  de- 
composed granite  soil,  entirely  differ- 
ent from  either  of  the  soils  just  men- 
tioned and  requiring  an  entirely  differ- 
ent treatment.  In  the  past  the  Tragedy 
has  been  the  great  favorite  plum  on 
the  river,  but  many  of  the  other  varie- 
ties succeed  well.  In  the  Vacaville  dis- 
trict it  seems  that  almost  every  variety 
known  to  mankind  is  being  tried  out 
to  the  full  limit.  Of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  different  varieties  of  plums 
shipped  last  season  by  the  California 
Fruit  Distributors  Vacaville  seems  to 
have  been  represented  in  almost  every 
variety.    The  Newcastle  district  runs 


strongly  to  Burbanks,  but  follows  very 
closely  with  any  new-born  favorite  re- 
ported from  Vacaville.  Placerville 
confines  her  shipments  almost  exclu- 
sively to  Ponds,  known  in  this  state  as 
Hungarian  or  Gross. 

When  the  selection  of  a  location,  soil 
and  variety  has  been  settled,  the  next 
important  problem  is  the  root  stock, 
and  a  big  problem  it  is,  and  one  on 
which  I  hesitate  to  offer  advice  except 
in  a  general  way.  The  first  choice  for 
root  stock  for  all  locations  and  condi- 
tions is  the  Myrobalan,  followed  very 
closely  with  the  peach,  but  the  peach 
requires  a  very  well-drained  soil.  A 
most  excellent  stock,  though  but  little 
used  on  this  Coast,  is  the  Marianna,  a 
hybrid  originating  some  years  ago  in 
Texas.  It  grows  very  readily  from  cut- 
tings and  does  not  sucker  or  sprout  up, 
as  it  is  commonly  called.  Great  care 
must  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
a  root  stock.  Some  varieties  refuse  to 
make  a  satisfactory  union  on  certain 
roots,  and  other  varieties  refuse  to  pro- 
duce a  crop,  while  still  others  refuse 
to  produce  satisfactory  quality. 

In  growing  your  nursery  stock  the 
usual  nursery  practice  is  followed. 
The  seedlings  are  budded  or  grafted 
the  first  season,  and  usually  remain  in 
the  nursery  until  the  buds  or  grafts  are 
one  year  old,  and  should  have  attained 
a  height  of  from  four  to  six  feet.  Be- 
fore the  trees  are  planted  in  orchard 
form  the  land  should  be  well  prepared 
by  plowing  about  eight  inches  deep 
with  a  good  turning  plow,  and  this 
plow  should  be  followed  in  each  fur- 
row with  a  good  sub-soil  plow  running 
to  a  depth  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
inches.  The  sub-soiling  is  sometimes 
substituted  by  the  use  of  dynamite,  but 
this  must  be  done  when  the  ground  is 
absolutely  dry.  Thorough  cultivation 
must  be  practiced  during  the  life  of  the 
tree.  For  planting  the  ground  must  be 
marked  off  to  require  from  about 
ninety  to  one  hundred  trees  per  acre, 
the  lesser  number  being  preferable. 
This  is  usually  done  with  a  wire  about 
two  hundred  feet  long  and  having  a 
button  of  solder  at  every  place  where 
a  tree  stake  should  be  located.  Holes 
should  be  dug  of  ample  size  to  allow 
for  the  placing  of  the  roots  without 
crowding,  and  the  soil  well  settled 
around  each  tree  either  by  tamping 
with  the  feet  or  by  the  use  of  water. 

The  tree  should  be  topped  at  once  to 
a  height  of  about  sixteen  inches.  It 
seems  almost  superfluous  to  urge  very 
great  care  in  every  act,  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  success.  In  many 
localities  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
bodies  of  the  trees  from  the  hot  rays 
of  the  sun  during  the  first  summer  sea- 
son. This  is  done  by  the  use  of  shakes 
or  some  of  the  very  excellent  manufac- 
tured tree  protectors  to  be  found  on 
the  market.  During  the  winter,  after 
the  trees  have  been  planted  one  year, 
they  should  be  pruned  back  about  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  season's 
growth,  leaving  about  three  or  four 
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branches  in  such  a  position  as  to  form 
a  good  strong  head  on  which  to  build 
your  future  tree.  Until  the  tree  comes 
into  bearing  the  pruning  must  be  done 
with  the  main  idea  of  forming  a  tree 
as  strong  and  well  shaped  as  possible, 
and  care  must  be  exercised  to  keep 
from  leaving  too  much  wood  in  the 
tree.  After  the  tree  has  come  into  bear- 
ing and  the  crop  is  set  the  most  impor- 
tant step  is  thinning.  Without  proper 
thinning  you  cannot  hope  to  meet  the 
strong  competition  of  those  who  do 
thin  and  produce  a  fine,  smooth,  good- 
sized  and  well-colored  fruit.  With 
some  of  the  new  and  improved  varie- 
ties it  is  necessary  to  thin  two  or  three 
times.  Unless  the  laborer  doing  the 
thinning  is  an  old  hand  at  the  business 
it  is  scarcely  safe  to  let  him  look  at  the 
ground  under  the  tree  after  thinning 
or  he  will  never  get  enough  fruit  off. 
Like  everything  else,  thinning  requires 
good  judgment  and  experience. 

As  the  culls  from  shipping  plums  are 
usually  a  dead  loss  the  pruning  and 
thinning  should  be  done  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  culls 
to  a  minimum.  As  to  the  state  of  ma- 
turity for  picking  for  Eastern  or  Euro- 
pean shipment,  no  ironclad  rule  can  be 
laid  down.  It  is  another  case  where 
the  exercise  of  good  judgment  and  ex- 
perience is  necessary,  as  what  is  proper 
in  one  locality  would  be  failure  in  an- 
other. Great  care  must  be  exercised 
not  to  disturb  the  bloom  on  the  fruit 
in  handling.  Great  variation  exists  as 
to  the  proper  ripeness  at  which  to  pick 
the  different  varieties,  also  the  same 
varieties  in  different  localities.  The 
usual  practice  by  the  inexperienced  is 
to  pick  too  ripe  and  by  those  after  the 
early  markets  is  to  pick  too  green.  The 
matter  of  picking  must  be  settled  by 
experience  with  each  variety  in  each 
locality.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Kelsey 
plum.  It  will  not  color  on  the  tree  in 
the  Vacaville  district  until  too  ripe  for 
Eastern  shipment,  but  will  color  well 
en  route  if  picked  hard.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  variety  in  the  Lodi  dis- 
trict will  show  a  fine  color  and  still  be 
firm  enough  for  shipment.  The  Climax, 
when  picked  straw  color  or  with  slight 
pink  at  the  apex,  will  ripen  and  color 
to  perfection  en  route.  The  Tragedy 
may  be  picked  as  soon  as  the  blue  color 
begins  to  show,  or  it  may  be  left  on 
the  tree  until  almost  fully  colored  and 
still  go  the  long  route  and  arrive  in  per- 
fect condition.  With  the  long  list  of 
varieties  now  grown  in  this  state  it 
would  be  useless  for  me  to  try  to  de- 
scribe the  proper  condition  of  each 
variety  in  each  locality  in  this  short 
article. 

Plums  are  usually  packed  in  five- 
pound  baskets,  four  baskets  to  a 
crate.  The  smaller  varieties  are  usu- 
ally packed  three  layers,  4x5  or  5x5, 
and  in  some  instances  with  the  very 
early  ones  as  small  as  5x6.  The  larger 
sizes  are  usually  packed  4x5  and  4x4, 
and  in  some  cases  3x4.  In  the  ex- 
tremely large  sizes  they  are  frequently 
wrapped  in  individual  papers  instead 
of  being  placed  in  layers  between  long 
strips  of  paper,  as  is  the  usual  custom. 
The  packing  should  be  done  in  such 
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manner  that  every  plum  is  keyed  in 
place,  secure  but  not  bruised,  and 
nothing  but  perfect  fruit  should  be 
packed.  The  cover  must  not  press  the 
fruit  sufficient  to  bruise  same,  but  must 
bear  firm  enough  to  hold  fruit  from 
being  displaced  by  rough  bumps  by  the 
train  en  route. 

The  man  in  business  tries  to  follow 
the  lines  of  least  competition.  So  with 
the  plum  grower.  During  the  last  few 
years  so  much  advance  has  been  made 
in  the  creation  of  new  and  improved 
varieties  that  it  has  stimulated  the 
grower's  desire  to  get  his  plums  in 
market  when  the  market  is  as  bare  of 
fruit  as  possible.  Under  existing  con- 
ditions this  is  secured  by  getting  his 
fruits  to  market  ahead  of  others.  Many 
standard  varieties  now  considered  com- 
paratively old  will  always  command  a 
place  on  the  market,  such  as  Tragedy, 
Burbank,  Wickso  Climax,  Hungarian 
Grand  Duke,  Giant  and  Diamond,  but 
many  new  and  valuable  varieties  are 
now  competing  for  first  place  on  the 
list  of  valuable  shippers.  Prominent 
among  these  are  the  Beauty,  Formosa, 
California  or  Vacaville,  Caviota  and 
many  others,  some  unnamed,  which  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  discuss.  One  very 
promising  new  variety  originated  by 
my  neighbor,  Mr.  Burton,  which  he  has 
called  the  Earlianna,  was  entirely  har- 
vested by  the  first  of  June.  It  is  a 
good-sized  plum,  splendid  color  and 
shape  and  an  excellent  plum  for  the 
table,  a  good  bearer  and  an  Al  all- 
around  early  blue  plum.  In  conversa- 
tion with  a  neighbor  recently,  who  is 
growing  over  one  hundred  different 
varieties,  he  remarked  that  he  would 
confine  his  energies  in  the  future  to 
about  three  varieties,  all  of  them  new, 
such  as  the  Beauty,  Formosa  and  Cali- 
fornia Blue  or  Vacaville;  and  after  in- 
specting his  orchard  his  judgment 
seemed  to  me  to  be  wise. 

From  our  experience  in  the  past  we 
feel  that  the  possibilities  for  improved 
varieties  are  almost  unlimited.  As  we 
are  now  growing  many  times  as  many 
varieties  as  are  needed,  and  so  many 
as  to  keep  the  buyers  at  sea  as  to  what 
is  being  offered  them,  I  think  it  wise  to 
eliminate  all  of  the  second-rate  and 
third-rate  varieties,  except  where  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  retain  them  for 
pollenizing  purposes.  On  account  of 
the  very  great  variation  in  the  time  of 
blossoming  in  different  seasons,  varie- 
ties requiring  special  pollenizing  are 
rather  unsatisfactory.  A  very  unsatis- 
factory condition  obtains  on  this  Coast 
in  the  naming  of  our  fruits.  It  is  bad 
eonugh  to  have  to  be  confused  with  a 
thousand  or  more  distinct  varieties,  but 
when  we  add  to  this  trouble  by  insist- 
ing on  calling  the  same  variety  by  four 
or  five  different  names  we  are  surely 
in  need  of  a  guardian. 

And  now  in  conclusion,  my  advice  to 
those  contemplating  the  shipping  plum 
business  is  to  go  slow  and  to  investi- 
gate thoroughly  first,  and  to  be  satis- 
fied with  nothing  but  the  best  condi- 
tions, and  then  with  care  and  good 
judgment  you  are  pretty  sure  of  a  suc- 
cess that  will  net  you  a  good  income. 
We  now  have  the  United  States  and 


Canada  for  a  market,  as  no  other  por- 
tion of  America  grows  successfully  the 
fine  varieties  of  plums  grown  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  As  soon  as  the  Panama 
Canal  is  opened  to  traffic  you  may  an- 
nex the  markets  of  Europe  with  an 
excellent  refrigerator  steamer  service 
direct  from  your  own  great  City  of  San 
Francisco. 


Deterioration  of  Heaters 

The  Citrus  Protective  League  has  just 
received  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
C.  C.  Teague,  general  manager  of  the 
Limoneria  Company,  Santa  Paula,  in 
relation  to  the  heavy  depreciation  in 
oil  pots  in  citrus  groves  due  to  lack  of 
care.  Mr.  Teague  has  had  more  expe- 
rience in  the  handling  of  frost-fighting 
equipment  in  citrus  groves  than  any 
other  man  in  the  state,  and  this  letter 
from  him  should  be  read  and  acted 
upon  by  every  grower  who  has  in- 
stalled frost-fighting  equipment.  On 
account  of  the  large  amount  of  money 
invested  in  oil  pots  and  the  great  im- 
portance of  keeping  this  equipment  in 
first-class  working  order  for  possible 
use  in  other  years,  we  are  asking  the 
co-operation  of  the  newspapers  in 
giving  publicity  to  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Teague  which  follows: 

"I  have  just  returned  from  a  two- 
days'  automobile  trip  through  the  prin- 
cipal citrus  districts  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  thing  that  impressed 
me  more  than  anything  else  upon  the 
trip  was  the  tremendous  loss  that  the 
growers  were  having  through  neglect 
of  the  care  of  their  oil  pots,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  worth  while  to  try 
and  bring  them  to  a  realization  of  what 
this  means.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  citrus  growers  have  over  two  mil- 
lion dollars  invested  in  oil  pots.  In  the 
two-days'  trip  before  mentioned  I 
only  saw  a  very  few  cases  where  the 
pots  had  been  coated  with  asphaltum 
or  paint  to  prevent  rusting,  and  as  a 
consequence  nearly  all  of  the  pots  were 
rusting  badly,  and  in  my  opinion  will 
be  a  mass  of  junk  in  from  two  to  three 
years  if  this  is  not  remedied — probably 
in  two  years.  The  new  type  of  pot 
should  last  at  least  ten  years,  and  prob- 
ably fifteen,  with  proper  care,  as  the 
burning  action  is  not  hard  on  them 
until  they  are  burned  entirely  out, 
which  will  rarely  be  necessary.  It 
then  is  extremely  important  that  the 
oil  pots  should  be  kept  thoroughly 
painted.  In  my  opinion,  if  the  present 
method  of  care  is  continued  the  grow- 
ers will  meet  with  a  loss  of  four  or  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  un- 
necessary depreciation,  and  at  the  end 
of  two  or  three  years  will  be  without 
adequate  frost-fighting  equipment,  and 
if  a  freeze  comes  along  will  again  be 
badly  injured. 

"We  have  dipped  all  of  our  pots  in 
asphaltum  paint  before  putting  them 
out  in  the  field,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to 
burn  them  so  as  to  melt  off  the  protect- 
ing paint,  we  then  send  men  around 
with  pails  and  brushes  and  touch  them 
up  where  it  is  needed.  The  material 
that  we  use  is  cheap  and  is  made  as  fol- 
lows:   We  take  asphaltum  and  place  it 


in  kettles  and  melt  it,  then  remove  it 
from  the  fire  and  after  it  has  stopped 
boiling  dilute  it  in  the  proportion  of 
one  gallon  of  stove  distillate  to  ten 
pounds  of  asphaltum.  This  stock  mix- 
ture is  then  put  in  barrels  ready  for 
use.  If  it  proves  too  thick  to  apply  well 
with  brushes,  it  can  be  diluted  with 
engine  distillate  or  gasoline  to  the  re- 
quired consistency.  The  paint  herein 
described  costs  less  than  ten  cents 
per  gallon." — F.  O.  Wallschlaeger,  Sec  - 
retary Citrus  Protective  League  of 
California. 


Handling  By-Products 

Means  of  converting  second  and 
third-grade  fruit  and  vegetable  prod- 
ucts into  marketable  goods  are  the  sub- 
jects of  a  new  bulletin  on  fruit  and 
vegetable  by-products,  written  by  Pro- 
fessors C.  I.  Lewis  and  W.  S.  Brown 
and  issued  by  the  Extension  Division 
of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College. 

"It  is  comparatively  easy  to  sell  high- 
class  fruit  or  vegetables,"  says  the  bul- 
letin. "They  are  in  such  demand  and 
bring  such  high  prices  that  they  justify 
high  cost  of  production,  expensive 
freight  rates  and  higher  charges  for 
distribution  and  selling.  Our  problem 
is  thus  seen  to  be  concerned  not  so 
much  with  fancy  produce  as  with  sec- 
ond and  third-grade  products — the  low 
grades,  so  to  speak.  These  grades  will 
not  justify  a  heavy  outlay.  Further- 
more, the  amount  of  them  is  increasing 
each  year  and  the  bulk  of  this  fruit  in 
the  Northwest  is  becoming  enormous. 
How  best  to  utilize  such  products  is 
testing  the  greatest  brains  in  the 
country.  We  must  attempt  to  utilize  all 
our  products  in  some  form  or  other 
and  reduce  the  enormous  waste  now 
taking  place.  We  believe  that  the 
fruitgrowers'  associations  and  the  gen- 
eral selling  agencies  are  going  to  find 
it  to  advantage  to  handle  various  fruit 
products.  The  best  grades  of  fruits  can 
undoubtedly  be  best  disposed  of  in  a 
fresh  state,  but  the  other  grades  in 
many  cases  will  bring  more  satisfac- 
tory returns  when  utilized  by  the  can- 
neries, vinegar  works,  evaporators  or 
jelly  factories." 

The  bulletin  deals  with  the  by- 
products plant  as  an  adjunct  to  fruit- 
growers' associations.  In  it  are  con- 
sidered the  problems  of  the  amount  of 
capital  necessary,  the  best  system  of 
organization  and  the  technique  of 
handling  that  is  bringing  the  best 
results. 
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Some  Factors  in  the  Control  of  Pear  Blight 

By  P.  J.  O'Gara,  Chief  in  Charge  of  Agricultural  Investigations,  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


THE  interesting  subject  of  pear 
blight  and  its  control  has  been  so 
frequently  discussed  before  the 
meetings  of  the  various  horticultural 
organizations  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Pacific  Northwest  that  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  practically  every  grower 
of  pome  fruits  fully  understands  the 
nature  of  this  disease,  which  should  be 
properly  termed  the  Bacterial  Blight  of 
Pome  Fruits.  Besides  attacking  all 
pome  fruits  in  a  more  or  less  serious 
manner,  the  bacterial  organism  of  pear 
blight  also  attacks,  in  a  limited  way, 
various  members  of  the  stone-fruit 
family.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
fruitgrowers  who  have  heard  the  sub- 
ject of  pear  blight  frequently  dis- 
cussed know  of  its  early  history  and 
native  origin,  namely,  that  it  is  a 
strictly  North  American  disease  and 
was  first  noted  on  the  highlands  of  the 
Hudson,  New  York,  by  William  Den- 
ning in  1780.  Until  a  few  years  ago  the 
disease  was  confined  to  the  North 
American    continent,   but   it   is  now 


known  in  two  or  three  parts  of  Europe, 
having  been  noted  as  occurring  there 
by  certain  agricultural  explorers  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. However,  from  all  accounts  of 
its  occurrences  in  Europe  we  are  led 
to  believe  that  it  has  not  as  yet  be- 
come a  serious  menace  to  fruitgrowers. 
With  this  introduction,  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  discuss  some  of  the  important 
factors  in  the  control  of  a  disease 
which  in  many  ways  is  more  de- 
structive than  all  the  other  diseases 
which  the  fruitgrower  must  combat. 

Cause  of  Serious  Infection. — In  order 
to  have  a  serious  pear-blight  epidemic 
the  following  conditions  are  neces- 
sary:   (1)  The  germ  must  be  present; 

(2)  insect  or  other  agencies  for  the 
"sowing"  or  spread  of  the  blight  or- 
ganism must  be  plentiful  and  active; 

(3)  conditions  for  the  best  develop- 
ment of  the  germ  after  it  has  been 
"planted"  must  be  favorable.  Another 
factor,  and  an  important  one,  might  be 
added,  and  that  is  lack  of  adequate 


means  for  the  eradication  and  control 
of  the  disease.  It  is  easily  seen  that 
there  can  be  no  infection  if  the  blight 
germ  is  not  present,  and,  furthermore, 
there  can  be  no  epidemic  even  though 
the  blight  germ  be  present  providing 
the  other  factors  are  wanting.  Those 
who  have  had  experience  with  pear 
blight  know  that  it  will  attack  all 
species  of  the  pome  family,  and  that 
any  part  of  the  tree  may  become  in- 
fected,— blossom,  twig,  limb,  body, 
crown,  root  or  fruit.  Such  expressions 
as  "blossom  blight,"  "twig  blight," 
"body  blight,"  "collar-rot  phase,"  "root 
blight,"  "fruit  blight,"  "fire  blight,"  etc., 
are  all  in  a  measure  misleading,  as 
fruitgrowers  are  often  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  these  terms  indicate  a 
different  disease  in  each  case.  The 
term  "fire  blight"  is  not  a  good  one,  for 
the  reason  that  fire-scorched  trees  do 
not  resemble  trees  badly  blighted  by 
the  blight  germ.  Furthermore,  serious 
infection  which  may  result  in  the  death 
of  the  tree  may  not  show  any  indica- 
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tion  of  the  so-called  "fire  blight."  This 
is  true  in  serious  crown  and  root  in- 
fections. The  term  "collar-rot  phase," 
as  used  by  an  occasional  writer,  is  a 
notably  bad  one,  simply  because  the 
germ  does  not  produce  a  rot.  The  germ 
causing  pear  blight  does  not  belong  to 
the  rot-producing  group  of  plant  para- 
sites. Even  the  term  "pear  blight"  is 
not  good;  it  would  be  best  to  make  use 
of  the  term  "pome  blight"  or,  better, 
"bacterial  pome  blight."  There  are  cer- 
tain other  diseases  of  pome  fruits 
which  often  produce  effects  somewhat 
resembling  the  bacterial  blight,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  much  better,  in 
speaking  of  blight,  to  qualify  it.  If  we 
would  use  the  term  "bacterial  blight" 
in  the  case  of  pears,  apples,  quinces 
and  other  pome  fruits  we  would  not 
fall  into  error. 

As  stated  above,  in  order  to  have  a 
general  infection  or,  for  that  matter, 
any  infection,  the  blight  germ  must  be 
present.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
this  germ  will  live  during  the  dormant 
season  of  a  tree  in  the  cankers  formed 
by  the  previous  year's  infection  of 
limbs,  bodies  or  roots  of  pome  trees. 
The  germ  "holds  over"  or  lives  over  in 
no  other  place.  No  part  of  the  pome 
fruit  trees  may  be  free  from  infection. 
The  germ  is  carried  from  these  centers 
called  "hold  overs"  by  various  agencies, 
principally  insects.  However,  birds 
and  other  animals,  even  man  himself, 
may  be  distributing  agents.  A  very 
large  number  of  species  of  insects  and 
their  near  relatives  have  been  found  to 


be  carriers  of  the  cantagium  vivum,  the 
pear-blight  bacillus.  Not  only  flying 
insects  have  been  found  to  be  effective 
in  spreading  infection,  but  also  many 
insects  and  insect-like  species,  which 
do  not  depend  upon  flight  have  been 
found  to  be  particularly  dangerous. 
While  the  odium  of  the  fruitgrower  has 
been  heaped  upon  the  honey  bee,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  beneficial 
insect  is  active  during  a  relatively  short 
period  of  the  season,  that  is,  during  the 
period  of  blooming.  Certainly  the 
honey  bee  spreads  infection  at  this 
time  provided  that  oozing  hold-overs 
are  present  in  the  orchard,  or  at  least 
in  the  neighborhood.  It  has  been  par- 
ticularly noted  that  serious  blossom  in- 
fection in  pears,  especially  the  early- 
blooming  varieties,  rarely  occurs.  The 
reason  for  this  is  because  at  this  time, 
when  the  days  are  relatively  short  and 
moderately  cool  and  the  nights  rela- 
tively long  and  generally  cold,  the  hold- 
overs are  not  actively  oozing.  The  im- 
portant factor,  namely,  the  presence  of 
active  organisms  is  wanting.  Later, 
when  the  late-blooming  varieties  of 
pears  and  apples  are  blooming,  condi- 
tions are  favorable  for  the  germ  and 
all  hold-overs  in  pome-fruit  trees  gen- 
erally become  active  because  of  the 
favorable  conditions  for  growth.  The 
number  of  days  in  any  season  when 
the  honey  bee  is  active  in  the  orchard 
may  be  known  by  noting  the  number 
of  days  covered  by  the  blooming 
period.  When  the  blooming  season  for 
orchard  fruits  is  over,  the  honey  bee 
will  be  found  to  be  busy  on  a  different 
variety  of  flowering  plants.  It  is  well 
known  that  bees  do  not  visit  more  than 
one  group  of  flowering  plants  at  the 
same  time;  that  is  to  say,  the  bee  works 
wholly  upon  the  apple  during  its  sea- 
son, then  turns  to  some  other  plant, 
and  then  another  and  so  on.  Even  the 
amateur  bee-keeper  knows  that  honey 
of  different  color,  flavor  and  quality 
comes  from  different  plants. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  infection  may  occur,  and 
usually  does  occur,  at  a  time  when  bees 
could  not  have  carried  the  infection. 
Of  course,  the  primary  infection  noted 
in  some  of  the  blossoms  was  probably 
carried  there  by  the  bee,  but  subse- 
quent infections  of  the  later  blossoms, 
twigs,  shoots  and  watersprouts  are  cer- 
tainly caused  by  other  agencies.  Biting 
and  sucking  insects  are  here  respon- 
sible. Aphides  are  notably  bad  as  car- 
riers of  the  pear-blight  germ.  Upon 
the  .  control  of  blight,  therefore,  de- 
pends in  a  great  measure  the  control 
of  insects.  However,  in  the  first  place 
all  sources  of  infection,  namely,  the 
hold-over  cankers  should  be  carefully 
removed.  This  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do, 
for  the  reason  that  the  most  careful 
worker  will  often  miss  hold-over 
blight,  especially  if  the  hold-over  oc- 
curs in  the  body  or  root  system  of 
the  tree. 

Resistance  and  Susceptibility. — We 
know  that  there  are  varieties  of  pome 
fruits  which  are  quite  resistant,  others 
that  are  very  susceptible  to  the  pear- 
blight  disease.  We  often  hear  of  vari- 
eties being  "immune";  but,  so  far,  no 


species  of  the  pome  family  has  been 
found  immune  to  blight.  There  are 
various  degrees  of  resistance,  and  that 
is  about  all  that  can  be  said.  Very 
often  the  attention  of  the  fruitgrower 
is  directed  away  from  resistant  vari- 
eties by  the  statement  that  they  are  so 
resistant  that  blight  will  not  hold  over 
in  them.  However,  every  fruitgrower 
knows  that  our  cultivated  varieties  of 
pome  fruits  are  not  growing  on  their 
own  roots.  For  instance,  a  Bartlett 
pear  is  not  all  Bartlett;  a  Newtown 
apple  is  not  all  Newtown,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  for  any  other  variety. 
Until  recently  no  attention  was  paid  by 
nurserymen  to  blight-resistant  stock 
upon  which  to  work  our  commercial 
varieties.  In  the  main,  our  commer- 
cial varieties  of  pears  are  all  worked 
on  French  stock  which  is  very  suscep- 
tible to  blight.  Our  commercial  vari- 
eties of  apples  are  also  worked  on  seed- 
ling stock  which  is  never  selected  for 
its  resistance.  From  this  it  may  be 
readil>r  seen  that,  although  the  variety 
top-worked  on  the  stock  may  be  quite 
resistant,  the  stock  or  root  being  sus- 
ceptible renders  the  tree  unsafe  from 
the  blight  standpoint.  It  is  often  said 
that  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link,  and,  in  the  same  way, 
any  variety  of  pome  fruit  is  no  more 
resistant  than  its  least  resistant  part, 
and  if  this  part  be  the  root  system  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  tree.  If  the 
root  system  is  very  susceptible,  the  tree 
may  be  lost,  although  apparently  there 
may  have  been  no  infection  noted 
above  the  graft  union.  I  have  seen  the 
worst  cases  of  blossom  and  twig  infec- 
tion in  very  resistant  varieties  where 
not  a  single  hold-over  could  be  found 
in  the  orchard  itself  or  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  so  far  as  the  examination 
above  the  graft  union  was  concerned; 
however,  by  noting  the  infection  cen- 
ters, examinations  of  the  growths  and 
roots  below  the  ground  showed  the 
presence  of  hold-over  blight  in  certain 
trees.  In  the  case  of  the  Newtown 
(and  I  am  only  using  this  variety  as 
one  example),  which  is  quite  resistant 
under  average  conditions,  I  have  found 
the  most  serious  hold-overs  in  the  roots 
(stocks).  Here,  then,  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  control  of  blight.  Not 
only  should  the  parts  above  the  ground 
be  examined,  but  the  crown  and  roots 
of  a  tree  should  be  bared  and  inspected 
so  as  to  be  sure  that  no  hold-over  ex- 
ists there.  There  is  no  mystery  about 
crown  and  root  infection;  certain  insect 
agencies  work  as  readily  under  ground 
as  others  do  above.  Furthermore,  in 
cases  of  severe  blossom,  twig  or  limb 
infections,  these  may  be  carried  down 
to  the  roots  from  above  by  rain.  I  have 
been  able  to  demonstrate  the  presence 
of  blight  germs  in  droplets  of  rain 
water  trickling  down  the  trunks  of  in- 
fected trees.  Referring  again  to  the 
matter  of  insect  control,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  persistent  use  of  insecticides, 
such  as  some  of  the  better  sulphur  com- 
pounds, arsenicals  and  nicotine  com- 
pounds, together  with  sticky  bands,  will 
go  far  to  reduce  the  amount  of  summer 
infection.  It  has  been  particularly 
noted  in  certain  districts  on  the  Pacific 
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Coast  that  the  orchards  freest  from 
blight  infection  were  those  where  in- 
sects were  kept  well  under  control. 

The  Use  of  So-Called  Remedies. — 
Tree  medication  has  always  been  a 
favorite  hobby  with  those  who  are  ig- 
norant in  matters  of  plant  physiology 
and  pathology.  Theoretically,  there 
may  be  some  basis  for  this  kind  of 
work,  but  the  practice  of  controlling 
blight  by  the  use  of  the  hypodermic 
needle  or  any  other  method  for  the  in- 
troduction of  "dope"  into  the  tree  has 
proven  unsatisfactory.  Occasionally  we 
find  a  man  who  is  absolutely  sure  that 
he  has  prevented  blight  infection  by 
boring  a  hole  to  the  heart  of  a  tree  and 
filling  it  with  such  insolubles  as  sul- 
phur, charcoal  and  calomel.  However, 
had  he  looked  about  for  another  ex- 
planation as  to  why  his  experimental 
tree  did  not  blight  he  would  have  easily 
found  it.  In  my  investigation  work 
covering  a  long  period  of  years,  I  have 
used  all  sorts  of  chemicals  and  chem- 
ical combinations  in  various  ways,  but 
up  to  the  present  time  no  promising  re- 
sults have  been  forthcoming.  A  drown- 
ing man  will  grasp  at  a  straw;  we  have 
grasped  at  everything,  whether  it 
showed  promise  or  not.  We  are  able, 
by  the  use  of  chemicals  applied  to  the 
soil,  to  inhibit  the  growth  of  the  tree 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  root  sys- 
tem of  the  tree  will  take  up  from  the 
soil  anv  water  soluble  substances.  But, 
inhibiting  the  tree's  growth  is  not,  after 
all  controlling  blight.  Lack  of  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  vegetative  vigor  will 
result  in  the  production  of  fruit  of  in- 
ferior quality.  The  work  of  pear-blight 
control  must  depend,  at  least  for  the 
present,  upon  the  methods  which  have 
been  worked  out,  namely,  careful  eradi- 
cation of  hold-over  blight,  through  dis- 
infection of  instruments  and  wounds, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  control  of  all 
insect  agencies  which  aid  in  spreading 
infection.  During  the  growing  season, 
blight  should  be  removed  whenever  it 
appears;  and  living  infection  should  al- 
ways be  considered  a  center  for  further 
spread  of  infection. 

Breeding  and  Selection.  —  Breeding 
and  selection,  we  hope,  will  in  time 
solve  the  question  of  blight  control,  but 
for  the  present  we  must  adopt  the  best 
practice  known  to  save  the  pear  and 
apple  orchards  now  in  existence.  The 
promise  that  in  perhaps  ten,  one  hun- 
dred or  one  thousand  years  we  will 
have  commercial  varieties  of  pome 
fruits  at  least  as  good  as  the  best  vari- 
eties now  grown  and  wholly  resistant 
to  blight  is  small  comfort  to  the  man 
who  must  depend  upon  his  orchard  for 
his  present  livelihood.  The  man  must 
know  what  to  do  now  to  save  that 
which  means  to  him  his  all.  There  may 
be  some  of  my  readers  who  would 
like  to  tell  of  the  wonderful  work  now 
being  done  along  the  lines  of  selection 
and  breeding  of  pome  fruits  resistant  to 
blight.  I  wish  to  say  that  ever  since  the 
life  history  of  the  pear-blight  germ  was 
first  fully  understood  important  work 
along  this  line  has  been  in  progress. 
The  work  now  being  carried  on  by  cer- 
tain individuals  savors  of  nothing  new, 
and  besides  this  work  is  very  limited 


in  its  scope  as  compared  with  work 
that  began  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  and  which  as  yet  has  not 
produced  any  startling  results.  Do  not 
get  excited  over  the  persuasive  elo- 
quence of  the  tyro  who  has  had  little 
or  no  experience  in  selection  and 
breeding,  and  who  has  not  had  time  to 
demonstrate  whether  or  not  he  has 
anything  in  sight.  The  development  of 
commercial  varieties  of  pears  equal  to 
our  well-known  varieties  and  at  the 
same  time  resistant  to  blight  is  an  ideal 
we  have  been  striving  toward  for  many 
years.  Many  European-Oriental  hy- 
brids of  considerable  resistance  have 
been  produced,  but  their  quality  does 
not  compare  with  even  our  mediocre 
commercial  varieties  of  European 
blood.  I  have  in  mind  such  varieties 
as  Kieffer,  LeConte,  Garber,  Smith  and 
6thers.  Although  the  above-mentioned 
varieties  are  being  grown  in  consider- 
able quantity,  nevertheless  we  do  not 
hear  of  their  quality  as  compared  with 
our  well-known  Bartlett,  Anjou,  Bosc, 
Cornice  and  Winter  Nelis. 

Cause  of  Pear-Blight  Epidemics. — 
Every  fruitgrower  has  noted  that 
blight  is  more  prevalent  some  years 
than  it  is  others.  It  has  been  noted 
that,  although  little  effort  had  been 
made  toward  eradication  during  the 
previous  dormant  period,  meaning  that 
much  hold-over  was  left,  a  relatively 
light  infection  occurred  the  following 
season.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  has 
been  found  that,  although  consider- 
able effort  had  been  put  forth  in  eradi- 
cating hold-over  blight,  the  following 
season  resulted  in  much  infection  and 
serious  losses.  To  some,  this  is  an  ap- 
parent paradox.  The  question  is  often 
asked  as  to  why  we  have  epidemics  of 
pear  blight.  This  question  is  no  more 
difficult  to  answer  than  the  question  as 
to  why  we  have  enormous  yields  of 
fruit  or  harvests  of  grain.  No  farmer 
expects  his  crop  yields  to  be  the  same 
from  year  to  year,  at  least  if  he  ex- 
pects this  he  does  not  often  realize  it 
when  the  harvest  is  over.  The  answer 
to  the  question  as  to  why  we  have 
more  bountiful  crops  one  year  than  an- 
other is  usually  given  by  the  average 
man  in  a  single  sentence,  namely,  that 
the  conditions  were  more  favorable. 
The  reason  why  we  have  occasional 
phenomenal  yields  is  because  the  con- 
ditions for  plant  growth  have  been  un- 
usually good.  In  the  case  of  a  heavy 
wheat  crop  the  seed  was  put  in  at  the 
right  time,  and  in  the  proper  amount, 
the  soil  had  been  previously  well  pre- 


pared, climatic  conditions  during  the 
growing  and  ripening  season  were 
favorable,  and  more  than  likely  good 
judgment  was  used  in  taking  advantage 
of  favorable  natural  conditions.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  pear- 
blight  germ  is  a  plant  which  depends 
upon  favorable  conditions  for  its  best 
development;  it  must  be  "planted"  on 
the  right  soils,  and  the  conditions  for 
its  maximum  growth  and  development 
must  be  favorable,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
wheat  plant.  It  is  true  that  epidemics 
of  disease,  whether  in  animals  or 
plants,  are  quite  frequently  preceded 
by  periods  in  which  there  has  been  a 
lack  of  thoroughness  in  control  work. 
Very  often  the  absence  of  serious  in- 
fection and  the  consequent  absence  of 
disease  results  in  inducing  a  spirit  of 
carelessness  in  the  matter  of  careful 
inspection  and  eradication.  The  pres- 
ent outbreak  of  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  the  United  States  among 
stock  is  a  good  case  in  point.  The  last 
serious  outbreak  occurred  a  good  many 
years  ago,  and  as  time  went  on  watch- 
fulness gave  way  to  carelessness  and 
to  lax  methods  of  inspection  and 
quarantine. 

While  it  is  known  that  disease-pro- 
ducing bacteria  may  be  more  virulent 
at  one  time  than  another,  just  as  seeds 
may  be  more  or  less  viable,  neverthe- 
less the  conditions  for  a  disease-pro- 
ducing organism's  development  must  be 
favorable  or  it  will  not  develop  so  as 
to  cause  an  epidemic.  However,  it  is 
for  the  epidemic  which  is  liable  to 
occur  that  we  must  be  prepared.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  pear- 
blight  germ  is  a  plant,  and  that,  as  a 
plant,  it  will  not  make  its  best  growth 
where  conditions  are  below  normal. 
Change  these  conditions  for  the  better 
and  maximum  growth  or  development 
will  result.  If  the  fruitgrower  will  re- 
member that  the  pear-blight  germ  is  a 
plant,  he  will  understand  that  the  same 
conditions  of  environment  which  influ- 
ence the  growth  and  development  of  his 
cultivated  plants  will  also  influence  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  pear- 
blight  germs.  Hence,  there  will  be  epi- 
demics of  pear  blight  as  there  will  be 
"epidemics"  of  good  fruit  crops. 
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By-Products. — In  the  year  1912  when 

the  crop  of  apples  was  very  heavy  and 
the  prices  low,  the  editor  of  "Better 
Fruit"  saw  the  necessity  of  only  ship- 
ping high-grade  fruit  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets because  the  low  grade  did  not 
justify  the  expense  necessary  in  mar- 
keting it.  In  other  words,  it  did  not 
pay  a  profit.  Consequently  after  giv- 
ing the  matter  a  great  deal  of  serious 
thought,  it  seemed  wise  to  take  steps 
to  encourage  the  development  of  vine- 
gar factories,  cider  mills,  evaporators 
and  factories  for  making  various  by- 
products. After  several  months  of  in- 
vestigation a  number  of  people  were 
found  who  had  had  practical  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  in  this  line  of 
business,  and  from  them  was  secured  a 
number  of  excellent  articles  of  a  prac- 
tical nature  in  reference  to  the  by- 
product industry.  When  all  of  this 
data  was  secured,  it  was  published  in 
a  special  edition  of  "Better  Fruit"  in 
May,  1913,  and  called  the  "By-Product 
Edition."  The  stimulus  was  quickly 
felt  by  fruitgrowers  of  the  Northwest 
and  they  were  quick  to  realize  the 
value  of  this  suggestion.  Consequently 
this  subject  was  discussed  very  vig- 
orously and  very  generally  by  the  fruit- 
growers of  the  Northwest  during  the 
year  1913.  Officers  connected  with  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane  have 
always  shown  their  progressiveness  in 
assisting  the  fruit  industry  in  every 
way  possible  and  they  realized  the  im- 
portance of  this  industry,  and  therefore 
accorded  by-products  a  special  place 
on  the  program  in  the  conference  of 
growers.  The  result  was  that  the 
movement  immediately  jumped  into 
popularity  and  resulted  in  a  committee 
being  appointed  to  carry  on  research 
work  along  this  subject.  This  commit- 
tee has  done  some  splendid  work  and 


accumulated  an  immense  amount  of  in- 
formation and  data  of  great  impor- 
tance.   All  of  this  was  embodied  in 
their  report  which  was  given  to  the 
fruitgrowers   at  the   Seventh  Annual 
National  Apple  Show  in  Spokane  from 
November  16th  to  21st.    In  the  mean- 
time, in  April,  1914,  "Better  Fruit"  pub- 
lished  another   special   edition  along 
this  same  line.   After  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  received  and  accepted 
a   new  committee  was  appointed  to 
carry  on  this  work,  including  many  of 
the  old  members  of  the  original  com- 
mittee.   It  seems  to  be  the  consensus 
of  opinion  that  a  number  of  by-product 
factories  can  be  built  throughout  the 
Northwest,  and  will  be  built,  either  co- 
operatively by  the  growers  themselves 
or  perhaps  in  some  localities  by  indi- 
viduals or  privately  incorporated  com- 
panies.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  commit- 
tee to  assist  in  building  by-product  fac- 
tories and  to  give  all  information  pos- 
sible.   In  addition  to  this,  the  commit- 
tee believe  that  some  central  market- 
ing agencies  must  be  utilized  or  estab- 
lished to  handle  the  output  in  order  to 
obtain  the  most  satisfactory  results  for 
the  by-products  produced.   This  can  be 
done  much  better  by  a  concern  han- 
dling an  immense  volume  of  this  line 
of  business  than  it  could  be  done  by  a 
small  number  of  individual  concerns. 
The  overhead  expense  of  selling  would 
be   reduced  by  handling  the  output 
through  one  large  concern  and  the  field 
could  be  more  thoroughly  covered  by 
one  concern  with  a  large  number  of 
salesmen  than  it  could  by  a  lot  of  indi- 
vidual concerns.    In  addition  to  this, 
one  large  concern  can  advertise  and 
build  up  the  trade  and  create  the  de- 
mand   more    satisfactorily    than  a 
number  of  small  individual  concerns. 
There  are  growers  in  many  districts 
who  believe  in  co-operative  by-product 
factories.    There  are  some  who  be- 
lieve   in   privately-owned  by-product 
factories.    The  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem seems  to  be  one  that  will  depend 
a  good  deal  on  circumstances  and  the 
condition  of  the  growers  financially. 
Without  question  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  growers  believe  in  co-operative 
work.    If  they  are  in  a  position  to 
establish    a    co-operative  by-product 
factory  all  well  and  good.    Good  judg- 
ment would  dictate  the  advisability  of 
going  ahead.    Where  growers  are  not 
able  to  finance  a  co-operative  institu- 
tion  without   question   the  advisable 
thing  to  do  will  be  to  encourage  a  pri- 
vately incorporated  institution  to  take 
care  of  the  waste  and  convert  it  into 
by-products.     Every    grower  always 
has,  and  always  will  have,  a  percentage 
of  cull  apples  that  are  hardly  high 
enough  grade  to  justify  packing,  which 
will  vary  perhaps  from  ten  to  twenty 
per  cent.     On  younger  orchards  the 
percentage  might  be  smaller.    At  the 
present  going  prices  of  cull  apples  per 
ton   of  $6.00   in   some   districts  this 
would  amount  to  $10.00  or  $20.00  per 
acre  to  the  fruitgrower,  and  it  seems 
safe  to  say  in  many  cases  that  it  would 
equal  the  maximum  figure  of  $20.00. 
The  grower,  in  harvesting  the  crop,  has 
to  pay  the  expense  of  picking,  grading, 


etc.,  and  whatever  he  receives  from  the 
by-product  factory  for  his  cull  apples 
is  money  saved.  A  man  with  forty 
acres,  with  a  good  by-product  factory 
nearby,  will  secure  an  income  of«$800 
more  than  he  would  if  he  had  no  place 
to  dispose  of  his  cull  apples.  The  fruit 
industry  of  the  Northwest  is  probably 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$5,000,000  to  $10,000,000—  an  immense 
sum.  A  comparison  with  California 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  opportuni- 
ties in  the  Northwest  for  disposing  of 
their  fruit  in  other  ways  than  selling 
it  fresh.  The  canned  fruit  industry 
alone  in  California  amounts  to  between 
$25,000,000  and  $30,000,000.  While  the 
editor  has  never  seen  any  figures  as  to 
the  value  of  by-products  in  California, 
he  has  been  informed  that  the  total 
amount  received  in  California  from 
other  sources  than  fresh  fruit,  such 
as  canned  fruits,  evaporated  fruits, 
raisins,  wine,  etc.,  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately $75,000,000  or  nearly  fifteen 
times  as  much  as  the  fresh-fruit  in- 
dustry of  the  Northwest. 


Reducing  the  Cost  of  Apples  From 

the  Packing  House  to  the  Retailer. — 
The  editor  of  "Better  Fruit"  took  part 
in  this  discussion  at  the  National  Apple 
Show  at  Spokane.  Considerable  prog- 
ress has  been  and  is  being  made  along 
this  line.  The  first  item  of  considera- 
tion in  this  subject  was  reducing  the 
harvesting  cost,  which  will  be  ex- 
plained in  detail  in  a  separate  article 
in  this  issue.  The  second  important 
feature  in  the  discussion  pertained  to 
reducing  the  selling  expense  of  our 
selling  organizations.  This  discussion 
was  ably  handled  by  the  editor  of  the 
Spokesman-Review,  a  man  very  highly 
esteemed  by  fruitgrowers  in  the  North- 
west, well  and  favorably  known  by  all. 
His  idea  was  that  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  selling  concerns  already  in 
existence  in  the  field,  that  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  large  duplication  of 
overhead  expense.  With  suggestion  and 
advice  he  conveyed  the  idea  that  the 
next  important  step  in  the  Northwest 
would  be  for  the  fruitgrowers  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  marketing  con- 
cerns. There  are  several  methods  of 
marketing  in  vogue  at  the  present 
time;  first,  the  co-operative  associa- 
tion, owned  and  controlled  by  the 
grower;  second,  marketing  concerns 
which  are  incorporated  with  a  definite 
capital,  not  necessarily  confined  to 
growers;  third,  by  private  concerns 
which  are  engaged  in  handling  fruit 
for  the  fruitgrower  at  so  much  per  box, 
or  sometimes  buying  the  same  outright 
from  the  grower;  fourth,  by  dealers 
who  handle  large  quantities  of  apples 
for  individual  growers,  either  buying 
the  same  direct  or  making  an  advance 
and  selling  on  a  consignment  basis; 
fifth,  individuals  who  either  sell  their 
crop  direct,  accept  an  advance  on  con- 
signment or  place  it  on  consignment 
without  an  advance.  Some  of  these 
different  marketing  concerns  are  more 
or  less  similar  in  their  policy  and  in  all 
probability  could  be  harmonized  with 
others  in  existence.  In  other  words, 
it  would  seem  possible  that  certain 
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groups  could  be  harmonized  under  one 
policy  and  other  groups  harmonized 
under  another  policy  which  would  re- 
duce the  number  of  marketing  con- 
cerns. This  suggestion  may  not  carry 
out  the  idea  advanced  by  some  that  all 
of  the  fruit  could  be  marketed  through 
one  agency.  This  may  be  done;  there 
are  many  who  believe  that  it  could  be 
done  and  there  are  others  who  believe 
that  it  is  doubtful  that  the  fruit  in 
the  Northwest  could  ever  be  marketed 
entirely  through  one  concern,  and  even 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  it  was  such 
an  arrangement  would  be  indefinite  in 
its  continuance.  However,  be  all  that 
as  it  may,  it  seems  certainly  advisable 
to  reduce  the  number  of  marketing 
concerns. 


The  January  edition  of  "Better  Fruit" 
will  be  devoted  to  spraying  and  will 
contain  everything  that  is  interesting, 
valuable  and  new  in  reference  to 
spraying  that  is  at  all  recent.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  it  will  give  publicity  to 
the  Manufacturers'  and  Land  Products 
Show  in  Portland,  with  illustrations 
of  some  of  the  exhibits,  and  also  will 
feature  the  National  Apple  Show  at 
Spokane  with  a  story  and  illustrations. 
Publicity  in  "Better  Fruit"  in  reference 
to  these  shows  will  be  confined  princi- 
pally to  the  fruit  displays,  for  the  rea- 
son that  "Better  Fruit"  deals  almost 
exclusively  with  fruit. 


Cost   of   Harvesting. — In  harvesting 

apples  there  are  ten  items  of  expense, — 
the  price  of  the  box,  hauling  knocked- 
down  boxes  to  the  orchard,  making  up, 
picking  apples,  hauling  apples  from 
the  orchard,  grading,  packing,  extra 
packing  house  expense,  nailing  up  and 
hauling  to  the  depot.  It  is  not  often 
that  growers  can  give  you  an  itemized 
expense  per  box  along  this  line. 
Every  business  man  connected  with  a 
factory  aims  to  ascertain  the  cost  of 
each  particular  part  of  the  work.  This 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
manufacture  at  minimum  cost.  It  is 
equally  important  that  the  grower,  too, 
should  know  the  actual  cost  of  each 
one  of  these  items  in  order  to  see 
where  a  saving  can  be  made. 

A  few  years  ago  the  editor  of  "Better 
Fruit"  published  figures  which  resulted 
in  much  discussion  and  much  good  re- 
sulted. They  enabled  many  orchard- 
ists,  by  comparison,  to  ascertain  where 
the  expense  was  too  high  and  thereby 


reduce  the  harvesting  expense.  Below 
are  given  the  items  of  cost  of  each  one 
of  these  transactions  on  a  crop  of 
seven  carloads,  the  total  cost  being  36 
cents  per  box: 

(1)  Box   $0,095 

(2)  Hauling  k.d.  boxes  to  orchard  005 

(3)  Making  up  box  01 

(4)  Picking   0863 

(5)  Orchard  hauling  0116 

(6)  Grading  0468 

(7)  Packing   04 

(8)  Extra  packing  house  expense  005 

(9)  Nailing  up  011 

(10)  Hauling  to  depot  017 

$0.3277 

Paper   033 

$0.3607 

One  grower  claims  to  have  harvested 
his  apple  crop  at  27  cents  per  box. 
Others  state  their  crop  cost  as  high  as 
50  cents  to  harvest.  In  the  itemized 
list  given  above  the  picking  expense 
can  be  reduced  to  4  cents.  The  pick- 
ing cost  is  especially  high  in  this  case, 
as  the  crop  was  scattered  over  a  large 
acreage  and  the  yield  light.  A  number 
of  growers  have  contracted  with  their 
help  to  pick  their  apples  at  3  cents 
per  box,  loose,  which  is  equivalent  to 
about  4  cents  per  box  packed.  The 
grading  cost  can  easily  be  reduced 
under  favorable  conditions  to  3  cents 
per  box,  and  possibly  may  be  done  for 
2%  cents  per  box.  A  number  of  grow- 
ers have  employed  packers  at  $2.50  per 
day  with  the  understanding  that  the 
packer  must  pack  100  boxes  in  order  to 
earn  $2.50,  reducing  the  packing  cost 
2%  cents  per  box  or  less.  Nailing  up 
can  be  reduced  to  about  three-quarters 
of  a  cent  per  box. 

To  summarize,  a  saving  of  picking  can 

be  made  on  above  itemized  expense  of.  $0.0463 

On  grading  0168 

On  packing  015 

On  nailing  up  002 

Or  a  saving  of  $0.0801 

Thereby  reducing  the  cost  to  28  cents 
per  box,  which  apparently  seems  to 
be  what  would  be  considered  the 
minimum. 


More  Profit  in  Apples. — Another  edi- 
torial in  this  issue  shows  where  a 
reduction  in  harvesting  can  and  is 
being  made;  another  editorial  points  a 
way  to  reducing  the  selling  expense  of 
our  marketing  concerns  by  reducing 
the  number  and  at  the  same  time  se- 
curing a  better  price.  To  this  must  be 
added  another  important  feature  in 
connection  with  the  cost, — that  of  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  growing  or  produc- 
ing the  crop.  In  these  three  items  con- 
siderable money  can  be  saved  the 
grower,  but  perhaps  more  important 
than  this  in  enabling  the  grower  to 
make  more  money  is  the  importance 
and  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  retail 
price  to  the  consumer.  In  the  year 
1909  the  editor  of  "Better  Fruit"  was 
invited  by  Professor  Thatcher,  then 
Director  of  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Pullman,  Washington,  to  accompany 
the  lecturers  on  their  institute  meet- 
ings throughout  Yakima  Valley,  which 
covered  the  territory  from  one  end  of 
the  valley  to  the  other,  and  lasted  a 
week,  consisting  of  eighteen  different 
meetings.  At  that  time  the  Northwest- 
ern apples  were  selling  from  75  cents 
to  $1.50  per  dozen,  retail.    The  editor 


This  man  believes  in  enjoying 
life.  He  lives  in  the  country 
but  he  has  the  advantage  of 
t  he  city.  His  home  is  equip- 
ped with  kitchen  sinks,  hot 
and  cold  water,  modern  bath 
room,  sanitary  toilet,  wash  room. 
His  garden  has  taps  here  and 
there  and  his  dairyhouse  and 
barn  has  running  water  where 
needed    It  cuts  down  his  own 
work  and  very  much  reduces 
the  work  of  the  women  folks. 
He  likes  it,  his  wife  likes  it, 
and  his  children  like  it.  He 
had  the  goodness  of  judg- 
ment to  invest  in  a 


WATER  SYSTEM 

Hundreds  of  these  systems 
are  making  country  homes 
brighter  and  more  comfort- 
able. They  are  economical, 

dependable,  simple  If  you  have 
a  well,  cistern,  spring  or  creek 
on  your  place  you  can  have  run- 
ning water  in  your  home.  We 
guarantee  satisfaction. 

Now  the  cnap  below  believes  in 
"getting  along  with  things  as 
they  are."  His  wife  totes  water 
from  the  well,  lifts  the  pail  a 
hundredtimesaday  Hespends 
hours  pumping  water  for  itock 
when  he  has  other  things  to  do. 
His  children  leave forthecity 
as  soon  as  thty  can  get  away 
where  they  can  "at  least  have 
a  few  comforts." 
Don*t  you  think  you'd  better 
take  our  tip  and  send  your 
name  and  addre"  for  our 
Free  Book  No.W15  .  called 

"  Through  the  Ere  of  tie  Camera.  " 

Mitchell,  Lewis  & 
Staver  Co. 

Portland,  Or. 
Spokane  and  Boise 
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built  like  a 
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high  grade  auto 

Throughout  The  Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor  an  endeavor 
has  been  made  to  gain  greatest  strength  with  least  bulk 
and  weight. 

It  was  the  adoption  of  this  policy  that  made  the  high- 
grade  automobile  of  the  present  day  dependable,  simple  to 
operate  and  cheap  to  maintain. 
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BALL  TREAD  TRACTOR 

An  ample  margin  of  safety  is  built  into  every  portion  of 
the  machine.  Each  part  is  made  strong  enough  to  withstand 
much  greater  strains  than  it  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  bear 
in  the  course  of  ordinary  work.  The  use  of  highest  grade 
materials  and  careful  workmanship  insure  maximum  wear 
and  reliability. 

In  outward  appearance  The  Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor 
resembles  an  automobile — neat,  clean-cut,  pleasing  to  the 
eye. 

There  is  a  booklet  describing  it  fulty. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Dept.  G-7 

Works,  Marysville 
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of  "Better  Fruit"  endeavored  to  con- 
vince the  growers  that  this  exorbitant 
retail  price  would  ultimately  and  in 
the  near  future  be  a  menace  to  the 
fruitgrower.  However,  little  attention 
or  consideration  was  given  to  the  idea 
advanced  at  that  time.  In  the  year 
1912  growers  began  to  agitate  this  sub- 
ject, and  in  1914  the  growers  of  the 
Northwest  were  almost  unanimously 
united  in  the  idea  that  nothing  was 
being  done  to  hamper  the  apple  in- 
dustry more  than  the  exorbitant  retail 
prices  that  were  being  asked.  In  1910 
the  editor  of  "Better  Fruit"  took  this 
subject  up  with  prominent  handlers  of 
boxed  apples  and  discussed  the  matter 
quite  thoroughly,  finally  being  in- 
formed by  the  dealers  that  when  apples 
were  sold  to  the  retailer  the  right  and 
title  had  passed  and  the  dealer  had  no 
license  in  either  suggesting  or  dictating 
to  the  retailer  what  price  he  should 
sell  at.  But  in  1914,  we  are  pleased  to 
say,  dealers  throughout  the  country 
are  taking  a  different  attitude,  fre- 
quently advising  and  endeavoring  to 
show  the  retailer  how  he  can  make 
more  money  by  selling  a  greater  quan- 
tity at  a  reasonable  profit  than  he  can 
by  selling  a  smaller  quantity  at  a  high 
profit.    To  sum  up  the  importance  of 


selling  apples  at  a  lower  price  retail, 
the  retailer  by  handling  a  greater 
quantity  at  a  smaller  profit  can  make 
more  money  than  by  handling  a  smaller 
quantity  at  a  larger  profit.  The  lower 
the  retail  price  the  greater  the  con- 
sumption will  be.  The  greater  con- 
sumption the  better  the  demand  will 
be  and  therefore  firmer  jobbing  prices, 
which  means  more  profit  for  the  dealer 
and  at  the  same  time  better  prices  for 
the  grower. 


National  Apple  Day  and  a  Greater 

Consumption. — Nothing  that  has  been 
done  in  the  apple  business  illustrates 
the  possibility  of  a  greater  consump- 
tion of  apples  more  forcibly  than  the 
campaigns  pulled  off  on  National  Apple 
Day  in  the  cities  of  Portland  and 
Seattle.  Each  one  of  these  cities  has  a 
population  of  somewhere  between 
250,000  and  300,000.  In  Portland  in 
the  year  1913  National  Apple  Day  was 
featured,  and  again  this  year  an  ex- 
tensive campaign  of  publicity  was  put 
on  some  time  in  advance  of  National 
Apple  Day  and  arrangements  made  for 
supplying  the  consumers  at  a  reason- 
able price  and  the  sale  of  apples  stim- 
ulated in  many  ways.  The  result  was 
that  in  about  two  weeks  the  sale  of 


apples  amounted  to  80,000  boxes.  In  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Frank  Ryan  of 
Seattle,  who  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  National  Apple  Day,  a  num- 
ber of  features  that  contributed  to  the 
success  of  their  campaign  in  Seattle 
were  related  very  forcibly.  The  Seattle 
campaign  was  thoroughly  and  exten- 
sively planned.  In  the  first  place,  a 
committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
fruit  dealers,  fruitgrowers  and  promi- 
nent business  men,  to  map  out  the  cam- 
paign of  procedure.  Briefly  stated,  it 
was  as  follows:  They  made  arrange- 
ments with  all  of  the  wholesale  fruit 
dealers  and  later  called  a  meeting  of 
600  grocerymen  and  retail  fruit  dealers 
and  arranged  with  them  to  encourage 
consumption  in  every  way  possible  and 
during  the  campaign  to  retail  apples  at 
a  profit  of  15  cents  per  box.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  arrangements  were  made 
with  a  delivery  company  for  a  blanket 
rate  to  deliver  a  box  of  apples  to  any 
address  in  the  City  of  Seattle  at  15 
cents  per  box.  The  apples  retailed  at 
various  prices,  according  to  grade  and 
variety,  all  the  way  from  about  $1.00 
per  box  to  $1.75  per  box.  The  aim  of 
the  committee  was  to  see  that  every 
family  in  Seattle  secured  a  box  of 
apples.  Arrangements  were  made  with 
retail  dealers,  where  one  of  their  cus- 
tomers or  anybody  living  in  their  dis- 
trict was  not  able  to  purchase  a  box, 
to  have  a  box  sent  to  them,  to  be  paid 
for  by  funds  raised  by  the  committee. 
Some  1500  boxes  were  given  away  in 
this  manner.  During  one  week,  Mr. 
Ryan  stated,  that  60,000  boxes  were 
sold  in  the  City  of  Seattle.  The  popu- 
lation being  300,000,  this  would  mean 
one  box  to  every  five  people,  or  practi- 
cally one  box  to  every  family  in  the 
City  of  Seattle.  The  population  of 
Seattle  is  approximately  300,000;  the 
population  of  the  United  States  is  ap- 
proximately 90,000,000,  or  300  times 
greater  than  that  of  Seattle.  Therefore, 
if  Seattle  purchased  60,000  boxes,  the 
United  States,  if  apples  were  properly 
distributed  so  that  every  section  could 


Correspondence  Invited 

By  thoroughly  competent  horticulturist 
and  general  farmer.  College  training.  Prac- 
tical experience  in  planting,  care,  pests, 
spraying  and  harvesting.  Thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  dry  farming  and  irrigation.  Fitted 
by  experience  and  training  to  take  charge 
of  large  orchard  or  farm.  References.  Ad- 
dress "J,"  care  "Better  Fruit." 


FOR  SALE 

One  of  the  large  sprayer  companies  who 
have  a  large  established  business  are  discon- 
tinuing the  sprayer  end  of  their  business 
and  will  sell  all  patterns,  drawings  and  good 
will  at  an  extremely  low  price.  This  is  a 
bargain.  Investigate  at  once.  Address  Box 
"A,"  care  "Better  Fruit,''  Hood  River,  Ore. 


COLORADO  GROWERS  "S,T™«™= 

TAKANAP  SOFT  NAPHTHA  SOAP 

mixing  with  Arsenate  of  Lead  to  make  even 
spread;  positively  won't  damage;  kills  green 
and  woolly  aphis;  prevents  blotches  and  stung 
fruit.  Makes  kerosene  emulsion  in  Cold  Water. 

TAKANAP  CO.,  Germantown.  Pa. 
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Greater  growth  from  the  ground 

Scientific  soil  cultivation  gives  bigger  results,  and  you  save  time 
and  lighten  labor  if  your  implements  are 

Planet  Jr 

,  strong,  lasting,  and  fully  guaranteed. 


FREE 


Planet  Jr  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder  sows  all  garden  seeds  ac- 
'  curately  in  hill  or  drills.    Sows  in  a  narrow  line  making  wheel  hoe  cultivation 
nick  and  easy. 

Planet  Jr  Twelve-tooth  Harrow,  Cultivator,  and  Pulverizer  is  invaluable 
in  strawberry  and  truck  patches  and  the  market  garden.     Has  12  chisel-shaped 
teeth  and  pulverizer.      Also  solid  steel  wheel,  which  prevents  clogcing. 

An  instructive  72-pape  illustrated 
catalogue  !    Send  postal  for  it  today  ! 

S^L  ALLEN  &  CO* 

Box  1106 U 
Philadelphia 


We  carry  stock  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.      Aeencies  in  leading  Pacific  Coast  cities 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  PAY  MORE 


Corn  Club  boy  s  raise  1 00  bushels  and  np  per  acrei  n  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  brines 
^  here  20%  more  than  in  West.    Milk  here  wholesales  25c,  Crtam  7 5c  gal.    V a.  export  cattle 
bring  highest  prices  London  Markets.   Va.  apples  sell  here  at  $2.00  box.  Ideal 
Hog  Country — Va.  Cured  Hams  wholesaleat  25clb.  Good 
limate.    Farms  $15  00  per  acre  and  up  on  N.  &  W.  Ry. 

Write  forlists  and  infoimation  now, 
F.  H.  LaBAUME.Agrl.Agt 
Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Room  228 
N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


be  supplied  and  sold  at  reasonable 
prices  like  they  were  in  Seattle  at  re- 
tail, with  the  proper  amount  of  pub- 
licity and  the  proper  arrangements  for 
delivery,  would  have  purchased  18,- 
000,000  boxes,  or  bushels,  in  one  week. 
Ten  weeks  would  mean  180,000,000 
bushels  at  the  same  rate.  The  govern- 
ment estimate,  which  is  generally  con- 
ceded by  fruitgrowers  to  be  far  greater 
than  the  actual  yield,  is  given  as  210,- 
000,000  bushels.  In  other  words,  the 
whole  apple  crop  of  the  United  States 
could  be  consumed  in  ten  weeks, 
whereas  the  period  of  sale  and  con- 
sumption begins  in  September  and  lasts 
until  about  the  first  of  May,  covering 
a  period  of  about  eight  months.  Ap- 
parently it  would  seem  fair  to  conclude 
tkat  only  about  one-third  of  the  con- 
suming public  are  being  properly  sup- 
plied with  apples  at  all  times  at  reason- 
able retail  prices.  Take  Oregon  for 
another  illustration.  The  crop  of  apples 
in  the  State  of  Oregon  will  not  exceed 
2,000  carloads,  or  about  1,200,000  boxes. 
If  Portland  consumed  80,000  boxes  of 
apples  in  two  weeks,  then  the  City  of 
Portland  alone  could  consume  the 
whole  apple  crop  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon in  less  than  eight  months,  the  usual 
apple  season.  Or  the  State  of  Oregon, 
which  has  a  population  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  million,  could  consume 
its  whole  apple  crop  in  about  two  and 
one-half  months  if  people  would  con- 
sume apples  like  they  did  in  Portland 
during  the  campaign.  Such  illustra- 
tions as  these  are  about  as  strong  evi- 
dence as  can  be  furnished  indicating 
the  possibility  of  creating  a  greater 
consumption  of  apples. 


Advertising  the  Apple. — The  North- 
west Fruit  Exchange  began  putting  up 
a  brand  of  apples  known  as  the  Inter- 
Community  Brand  called  "Skookum," 
which  in  the  Indian  language  of  the 
Northwest  means  "the  superlative  de- 
gree," or  the  best  in  every  respect. 
This  brand  is  high  class  and  is  con- 
fined to  apples  of  superior  eating  qual- 
ity. As  I  remember  the  varieties,  they 
are  Jonathan,  Grimes  Golden,  Spitzen- 
berg,  Delicious,  Ortley,  Winter  Banana, 
Winesap,  Stayman  Winesap,  Newtown 


and  Rome  Beauty.  Very  attractive  ad- 
vertising cards  in  colors  are  placed  in 
each  box.  The  Northwest  Fruit  Ex- 
change has  carried  on  a  large  publicity 
campaign  in  the  City  of  New  York  ad- 
vertising the  "Skookum"  brand  in 
these  ten  varieties,  consisting  of  news- 
paper advertising,  street-car  adver- 
tising, etc.  A  beautiful  card  about  two 
feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide  has  been 
printed  in  colors  showing  each  vari- 
ety, with  the  name  of  the  apple  under- 
neath; also  underneath  each  variety 
the  time  at  which  it  is  best  for  con- 
sumption. The  Northwest  Fruit  Ex- 
change made  a  very  attractive  exhibit 
of  "Skookum"  brand  apples  at  the 
Manufacturers'  and  Land  Products 
Show  at  Portland  and  another  display 
at  the  National  Apple  Show  in  Spo- 
kane. On  one  of  the  placards  in  the 
booth  it  was  stated  $10,000  was  being 
spent  in  the  advertising  campaign, — 
another  evidence  of  the  value  of  adver- 
tising and  publicity  in  creating  a 
greater  consumption  of  apples. 


Self-Competition. — With  a  large  num- 
ber of  marketing  concerns  in  exist- 
ence, much  complaint  seems  to  exist, 
which  is  quite  universal,  that  self-com- 
petition has  unnecessarily  cut  prices 
this  year.  Fault  finding  has  been  more 
or  less  general  and  therefore  cannot 
be  well  laid  to  any  one  institution  in 
particular.  Some  experiences  has  al- 
ready been  cited  where  sales  have  been 
actually  made  at  a  satisfactory  price  to 
the  purchaser  and  lower  prices  quoted 
by  some  competing  concern,  varying 
from  ten  to  twenty  cents  per  box, 
which,  as  can  be  readily  understood, 
caused  trouble  between  the  seller  and 
the  buyer.  Just  how  such  differences 
of  opinion  can  be  eventually  settled  re- 


mains to  be  seen.  However,  such  cir- 
cumstances illustrate  the  fact  that  un- 
necessary self-competition  is  a  big 
factor  in  establishing  the  selling  price 
of  apples  below  the  actual  marketing 
value. 


The  North  Pacific  Fruit  Distributors 

made  a  very  attractive  and  original  dis- 
play at  the  Manufacturers'  and  Land 
Products  Show  at  Portland,  consisting 
of  a  very  handsome  display  of  boxed 
apples  and  a  light  house,  all  made  of 
apples,  about  twenty  feet  in  height.  At 
the  National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane  a 
solid  bridge  about  thirty  feet  long  and 
ten  feet  wide  was  built  from  apples, 
being  fashioned  after  the  stone-arch 
bridge,  with  a  very  attractive  sign  sig- 
nifying that  the  Distributors  were  the 
bridge  between  the  fruitgrowers  and 
consumers. 


Plant  Pathologists  to  Meet 

A  meeting  of  the  Western  American 
Phytopathological  Society  is  to  be  held 
at  Corvallis,  Oregon,  December  28,  29 
and  30.  This  meeting  is  planned  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  technical  plant 
pahtologists,  so  that  they  may  get  to- 
gether to  discuss  problems  of  particu- 
lar interest  in  the  western  area  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  prac- 
tical problems  connected  with  control 
of  plant  diseases,  however,  will  also  be 
considered  by  the  meeting,  so  that  it 
should  be  of  interest  not  only  to  tech- 
nical men  but  also  to  practical  growers 
who  are  interested  in  making  a  care- 
ful study  of  problems  which  they  have. 
Plant  pathologists  and  persons  who  are 
interested  are  cordially  invited  to  at- 
tend this  meeting. — Wm.  T.  Home,  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  California. 


Dow 
Arsenate 
of  Lead 

We  want  distributors  and  agents  in 
the  Northwest.  We  are  headquarters 
for  the  highest  quality  of 

Arsenate  of 
Lead 

being  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers. 
Our  material  has  been  used  for  six  years 
successfully  throughout  the  United 
States.  Write  us  for  agent's  prices, 
terms  and  samples. 

The  Dow  Chemical  Company 
Midland,  Michigan 
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A  Telephone  Pays— Every  Hour 

It  pays  in  MONEY.  It  pays  in  PLEASURE.  It  pays  in  TIME  SAVED.  Put  in  a  telephone, 
and  you  can  talk  to  your  friends'  homes  in  the  evening  for  a  social  chat,  or  get  the  doctor  quick, 
or  call  for  help.  You  will  never  feel  lonely  or  "away  off'  if  you  have  a  telephone.  In  the  daytime 
you  can  call  up  the  town  and  find  out  latest  prices  for  crops,  order  supplies,  ask  the  railroad  about 
shipments,  or  talk  over  matters  with  neighbors.  Why  be  isolated,  cut  off  from  everybody,  when  a 

Western  Electric 

Rural  Telephone 

will  put  you  "next  door"  to  everybody,  and  save  long  drives  through  cold  and  wet.  A  FEW  DOLLARS  buys  all 
this  convenience.  A  FEW  MINUTES'  TIME  taken  to  write  us  on  how  to  secure  good  telephone  service  will 
put  you  in  possession  of  full  information.    Write  nearest  house  below  and  mention  this  paper. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  the  8,000,000  "Bell"  Telephones 

PACIFIC  HOUSES: 

San  Francisco  Oakland  Los  Angeles  Seattle  Portland  Salt  Lake  City 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


Pruning  for  Fruit  Every  Year 


THE  fruit  industry  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  has  received  another 
severe  shock  this  year  in  being 
unable  to  satisfactorily  market  its  early 
varieties  of  apples.  This  is  again  going 
to  cause  hundreds  of  orchardists  to 
neglect  their  trees  and  permit  their 
orchards  to  get  in  such  condition  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  years  again  to 
produce  large  quantities  of  extra  fancy 
fruit.  Conditions  of  this  kind  are  al- 
ways unfortunate,  but  the  most  serious 
difficulty  is  that  the  effect  will  be  very 
lasting,  even  to  the  extent  of  causing 
the  destruction  of  some  very  good 
orchard  properties. 

One  of  the  first,  yet  very  important 
factors  to  receive  neglect  in  an  orchard 
is  "pruning."  Spraying  must  be  done 
because  some  of  our  good  state  laws 
say  so.  Cultivation  and  irrigation,  or 
irrigation  is  essential  to  the  life  of  the 
tree  in  certain  districts,  but  no  law 
says  you  must  prune,  nor  has  a  tree 
ever  been  known  to  die  because  of  the 
lack  of  pruning,  and  so  for  this  reason 
I  consider  pruning  a  very  essential 
factor  for  the  future  good  of  the 
orchard.  In  the  past  we  have  heard 
much  about  the  pruning  and  training 
of  young  trees.  We  have  had  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  tree 
should  be  headed  down  to  six  inches 
from  the  ground  or  thirty  inches  from 


By  Professor  W.  S.  Thornber,  Lewiston,  Idaho 

the  ground,  and  whether  the  frame- 
work should  consist  of  three  limbs  or 
more,  and  even  some  have  gone  so  far, 
without  considering  other  factors,  as  to 
tell  us  in  just  what  moon  to  prune  for 
wood  and  for  fruit.  Theoretically  this 
has  been  fine,  because  we  could  defi- 
nitely plan  our  work,  but  practically  it 
has  been  another  story,  and  so  after 
years  of  practical  experience  in  the 
orchard,  I  want  to  give  you  my  obser- 
vations on  how  to  prune  for  fruit  every 
year. 

First  of  all,  let  me  correct  any  misap- 
prehensions that  might  exist  along  the 
line  that  cultivation,  irrigation,  spray- 
ing, fertilizing  or  even  pruning  alone 
can  under  even  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions always  produce  fruit.  No  one 
of  these  horticultural  practices,  no  mat- 
ter when  done,  can  make  a  production 
of  fancy  fruit  on  a  tree,  if  any  one  of 
the  others  is  seriously  neglected.  They 
are  as  closely  tied  togethed  as  any 
group  of  natural  laws  of  the  universe. 
By  breaking  one  you  interfere  with  the 
working  of  the  others,  and  so  it  is  in- 
advisable to  consider  the  pruning  of  an 
orchard  without  taking  cognizance  of 
its  cultivation  in  the  past  and  the  prob- 
able cultivation  of  the  future.  Long 
ago  horticulturists  recognized  the  unity 
existing  among  the  factors  of  culti- 
vating,   spraying,   pruning   and  ferti- 


lizing, and  that  it  was  essentially  the 
business  of  the  grower  to  see  that 
these  worked  in  harmony  and  that 
each  was  given  its  due  consideration, 
but  with  the  addition  of  "irrigation," 
complications  have  arisen  among  the 
factors,  and  while  all  are  affected, 
since  I  am  confined  to  pruning  I  will 
deal  with  this  factor  alone. 

Assuming  that  the  tree  has  reached 
bearing  age  and  size,  and  that  it  al- 
ready has  its  fruiting  wood,  two  rather 
minor  factors  closely  allied  to  irriga- 
tion become  strongly  apparent.  These 
are:  (1)  Abundance  of  available  fruit- 
bud  food  at  the  proper  season  of  the 
year.  (2)  Sufficient  moisture  during 
the  close  of  the  growing  season  to  per- 
fect the  development  of  the  fruit  buds. 
We  have  learned  that  the  wrong  inter- 
pretation of  these-  two  factors  is  just 
as  detrimental  as  the  ignoring  of  either 
or  both.  Of  course  most  lands  in  the 
Northwest  have  abundance  of  plant 
food,  however  we  occasionally  find 
limited  areas  that  need  correction  or 
additional  food  for  the  best  fruit  pro- 
duction, and  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
this  correction  has  in  several  instances 
been  made  through  a  spray,  a  spray  of 
plant  food  in  dormant  trees.  The  appli- 
cation of  large  quantities  of  complete 
fertilizers  to  the  soil  of  the  orchard, 
not  infrequently  retards   and  indefi- 
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nitely  postpones  the  production  of 
fruit,  while  limited  quantities  that  will 
become  available  early  in  the  growing 
season  accelerates  or  increases  fruit 
production,  providing  sufficient  moist- 
ure is  available  during  the  close  of  the 
growing  season.  For  best  results  I 
want  my  trees  to  make  a  strong,  vig- 
orous spring  growth,  followed  by  a 
long,  slow  summer  and  fall  growth. 
Sufficient  moisture  during  the  close  of 
the  growing  season  to  perfect  the  de- 
velopment of  the  buds  formed  early  in 
the  summer  is,  to  my  mind,  an  ex- 
tremely important  factor  and  one  that 
cannot  be  profitably  overlooked  by  any 
practical  fruit  man. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  know  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  fruit  buds  of 
a  tree  are  formed  during  June  and  July, 
and  that  the  available  plant  food  and 
supply  of  moisture  during  August  and 
September  very  largely  governs  the 
spring  in  which  they  will  bloom.  Of 
course  variety  enters  into  this  also,  and 
while  the  very  tardy  bearers  like 
Spitzenberg  and  Northern  Spy  respond, 
they  are  rather  slow  as  compared  to 
many  early  bearers.  My  attention  was 
first  very  forcibly  directed  to  these 
factors  some  five  years  ago  while  mak- 
ing a  critical  study  of  two  young  peach 
orchards,  planted  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  same  party,  from  the  same  stock, 
cultivated  exactly  alike,  pruned  the 
same,  by  the  same  man,  and  separated 
only  by  a  wire  fence.  Yet  one  of  these 
orchards  at  that  time  was  bearing  a  big 


crop  of  fine  fruit,  and  has  annually 
since  produced  excellent  crops.  The 
other  orchard,  up  to  last  year,  never 
produced  even  a  fair  crop.  Now  don't 
tell  me  it  was  due  to  frost,  soil,  rain, 
ownership  or  the  state  in  which  they 
grew,  because  these  factors  have  all 
been  considered.  Then,  where  is  the 
difference?  One  property  was  given 
annually  a  most  thorough  irrigation 
during  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember for  the  purpose  (according  to 
the  owner's  viewpoint)  of  preparing 
the  trees  for  winter,  the  other  was  per- 
mitted to  remain  dry  during  these  same 
months  until  the  late  September  or 
early  October  rains  came. 

What,  then,  were  the  results?  The 
non-irrigated  trees  ceased  to  grow 
early  in  August  and  dropped  their 
leaves  by  the  end  of  the  month  with- 
out developing  fruit  buds  or  piling  up 
reserve  material  for  vigorous  spring 
growth,  while  the  irrigated  trees  con- 
tinued to  grow  until  late  October  or 
early  November  and  then  reluctantly 
dropped  their  leaves,  but  not  until  large 
fruit  buds  had  been  produced  in  abun- 
dance, and  the  twigs  and  bark  were 
gourged  with  plant  food  for  spring 
growth.  These  trees  could  not  help  but 
bear  fruit,  and  it  would  have  mattered 
little  how  or  when  they  were  pruned 
so  long  as  the  fruit  buds  were  undis- 
turbed. They  would  have  fruited  just 
the  same.  The  non-irrigated  trees 
could  not  bear  fruit  because  they  were 
too    nearly   starved,   nor   could  any 


amount  of  pruning  compel  them  to  bear 
fruit.  This  condition  prevailed  for 
four  years  in  succession.  During  the 
months  of  August  and  September  of 
the  fourth  year,  the  non-irrigated 
orchard  received  abundance  of  water, 
developed  an  enormous  crop  of  fruit 
buds  and  produced  a  good  crop  the  fol- 
lowing year.  This  same  condition  has 
been  repeatedly  observed  with  refer- 
ence to  apple  and  pear  trees,  until  now 
we  come  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
moisture  during  the  fruit-bud  forma- 
tion period  is  quite  as  important  a 
factor  as  any  other  practice,  art  or 
condition. 

After  this  rather  lengthy  introduc- 
tion, I  want  to  give  briefly  my  plan  of 
pruning  for  fruit  every  year,  and  while 
I  recognize  that  it  will  not  be  appli- 
cable to  all  conditions,  yet  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  every  practical  fruitgrower.  From 
the  planting  of  the  orchard  up  to  the 
third  or  fourth  years,  I  desire  a  strong, 
vigorous  growth,  and  while  I  do  not 
save  even  one-half  of  the  first  two 
years'  growth,  it  must  be  strong 
enough  to  provide  the  scaffold  limbs  of 
the  trees.  From  this  time  forward,  I 
permit  fruiting  wood  to  form  and  even 
permit  the  trees  to  bear  limited  quan- 
tities of  fruit,  recognizing  in  this  the 
one  fact,  and  that  is  the  establishing 
a  relation  or  balance  of  nature  between 
wood  formation  and  fruit  production, 
a  balance  that  must  never  afterward 
be  disturbed  or  broken.   Trees  brought 
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into  bearing  in  this  manner  can  readily 
be  forced  by  sytsematic  pruning  to 
produce  annual  crops.  While  those 
compelled  to  produce  large  size  and 
great  quantities  of  wood  up  to  the  fifth 
or  sixth  year  without  producing  fruit 
come  into  bearing  with  a  bang,  pro- 
duce a  big  crop,  exhaust  themselves 
and  take  the  next  year  or  two  to  re- 
cuperate, and  then  they  do  the  same 
thing  over  again.  The  good  orchardist 
then  says  it  is  not  natural  for  these 
trees  to  produce  big  crops  annually, 
and  I  am  sure  we  all  agree  with  him. 

The  first  and  essential  thing  to  do 
with  a  tree  large  enough  to  bear  is  to 
establish  this  balance  of  nature.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  using  one  or 
more  of  the  following  methods:  (1) 
Checking  wood  growth  by  means  of 
clover,  alfalfa  or  some  other  crop.  (2) 
Cease  to  do  heavy  winter  pruning. 
(3)  Put  into  operation  a  systematic 
plan  of  both  winter  and  summer  prun- 
ing. After  establishing  the  balance  of 
nature,  maintain  it  constantly,  permit- 
ting the  trees  to  produce  only  suffi- 
cient growth  annually  to  keep  the 
trunks  and  large  limbs  in  perfect  con- 
dition, replace  any  breaks  or  losses 
and  furnish  new  bearing  wood.  This, 
then,  is  the  ideal  condition  and  if  fol- 
lowed up  will  compel  annual  fruitage. 

The  season  following  a  heavy  win- 
ter pruning  is  usually  one  of  heavy 
wood  replacement,  and  I  find  it  very 
difficult  for  a  bearing  tree  to  produce 
a  large  quantity  of  wood  and  develop 
a  good  crop  of  fruit  buds  at  the  same 
time,  and  so,  for  this  reason,  where 
bearing  trees  require  heavy  pruning,  I 
prefer  to  do  it  just  at  the  close  of 
the  summer-growth  period.  To  most 
people  this  is  summer  pruning.  How- 
ever, to  those  who  have  made  it  a  study 
it  is  only  one  phase  of  summer  prun- 
ing, and  that  of  pruning  for  fruit  pro- 
duction. The  plan  I  find  that  gives  the 
most  uniform  results  is  as  follows: 
(1)  During  the  winter  remove  all  cross- 
ing, broken  and  diseased  limbs  and  do 
such  branch  thinning  as  is  absolutely 
necessary,  but  never  cut  back  unless  it 
is  for  the  purpose  of  thickening  the 
top.  (2)  Just  before  the  close  of  the 
growing  season  (after  the  fruit  buds 
have  begun  to  show)  do  the  regular 
pruning,  consisting  of  the  removing  of 
crossing,  broken  and  diseased  limbs 
and  any  necessary  topping  at  this  time 
necessary.  I  prefer  that  all  limbs  re- 
moved be  taken  off  close  to  the  limb 
from  which  they  originate  and  that  no 
stubs  be  left.  The  exact  date  or  even 
months  for  all  districts  this  pruning 
must  be  done  cannot  be  foretold  in  ad- 
vance, since  it  varies  with  districts, 
methods  of  cultivation,  irrigation  and 
varieties.  The  only  accurate  way  to 
determine  just  when  a  tree  should  be 
pruned  for  fruit  is  by  examining  some 
of  the  fruit  buds  of  the  tree  to  deter- 
mine the  stage  of  development  of  the 
embryo  flower  in  the  bud.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  bud  shows  the  least  develop- 
ment of  the  flower,  pruning  will  aid 
the  growth.  Too  early  pruning  causes 
many  of  the  buds  that  would  naturally 
be  fruit  buds,  but  have  not  developed 
sufficiently,  to  expand  as  fruit  buds, 
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while  too  late  pruning  has  no  effect 
whatever  upon  the  undeveloped  buds. 
The  purpose,  then,  of  summer  pruning 
for  fruit  is  to  accelerate  the  fruit-bud 
growth  and  at  the  same  time  retard 
wood  growth. 

In  irrigated  districts,  immediately 
after  the  pruning  has  had  its  desired 
effect  of  checking  growth,  which  may 
be  shown  in  from  three  to  six  weeks, 
begin  to  gradually  increase  the  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  soil  until  by  the  last 
of  October  the  soil  is  thoroughly  sat- 
urated. At  this  time  the  fruit  buds  will 
stand  out  distinctly,  be  round  pointed 


BACTERIA  were  discovered  in  1683. 
That  they  do  not  originate  spon- 
taneously was  shown  in  1860-64.  The 
first  disease-producing  bacteria  were 
recognized  in  anthrax  in  1849;  and  the 
first  definte  proof  that  bacteria  caused 
animal  disease  was  by  Koch  with 
anthrax  in  1875-78.  The  first  plant  dis- 
ease to  be  definitely  ascribed  to  bacteria 
was  the  pear  blight  in  1879. 

Entrance  to  the  host  plants  is  made 
in  various  ways,  very  often  through 
wounds,  particularly  wounds  caused  by 
insects,  through  roots,  stomata,  water 
pores,  through  delicate  tissues  as  blos- 
soms, etc.  Once  in  the  tissue,  bacteria 
may  migrate  rapidly  by  means  of  the 
vessels,  intercellular  spaces  (between 
cells)  or  more  slowly  through  cavities 
dissolved  by  the  aid  of  enzymes  (an 
unorganized  or  soluble  ferment). 


and  show  every  indication  of  vigor. 
Water  applied  before  growth  has  been 
completely  checked  will  cause  late  fall 
terminal  growth,  a  condition  that  may 
or  may  not  be  detrimental  to  the 
trees — however  a  condition  not  at  all 
desired  by  the  good  fruitgrower.  The 
pruning  for  fruit  every  year  can  be 
briefly  summed  up  in  the  following 
sentence:  Develop  a  good  frame,  pro- 
duce abundance  of  fruiting  area,  check 
wood  growth,  strike  balance  of  nature, 
keep  up  vigor,  feed  well,  summer  prune 
and  irrigate  thoroughly  at  least  every 
autumn. 


Typically  a  bacterial  spore  consists 
of  a  highly  refractive  ovoid  (resem- 
bling an  egg)  walled  body  within  the 
mother  cell.  This  body  possesses  high 
resistance  to  ordinary  stains,  a  great 
tenacity  against  decolorizing  if  it  be 
once  stained,  a  higher  resistance 
against  adverse  temperatures  and  ad- 
verse conditions  generally  than  do 
vegetative  cells,  and  finally  the  ability 
to  germinate  and  thus  aid  in  perpetu- 
ating the  species.  While  the  absolute 
number  of  bacterial  species  that  form 
spores  is  large,  comparatively  they  are 
few.  They  are  most  frequently  met 
among  the  rod  forms,  and  are  rare 
among  the  spirilla  and  cocci. 

There  are  three  modes  of  spore  ger- 
mination, the  most  common,  polar  ger- 
mination, consists  in  a  rupture  of  one 
pole  of  the  spore  and  the  development 


of  a  normal  vegetative  cell  through  the 
opening.  The  second  mode,  equatorial, 
consists  in  a  rupture  in  the  side  in- 
stead of  the  end  of  the  spore.  The 
third  mode,  absorption,  consists  in  a 
direct  development  of  the  whole  spore 
into  a  vegetative  cell.  In  suitable  con- 
ditions germination  may  occur  imme- 
diately after  spore  formation;  if  con- 
ditions be  unsuitable  it  may  be  delayed 
for  many  years. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen 

The  Hotel  Cadillac,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
has  been  chosen  by  the  committee  on 
arrangements,  Mr.  Thomas  I.  Ilgenfritz 
and  Secretary  Hall,  as  convention  head- 
quarters for  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
this  association.  The  accommodations 
for  meetings,  exhibits,  committees  and 
for  social  purposes  are  unexcelled,  and 
have  been  generously  placed  at  our 
command  by  the  management.  It  will 
be  the  committee's  aim  from  time  to 
time  to  keep  members  posted  regarding 
progress  made  in  the  development  of 
all  efforts  to  have  the  program,  general 
arrangements  and  entertainment  of  the 
very  highest  quality.  What  is  now 
asked  of  members  is  that  they  shall 
become  so  enthused  that  they  will  im- 
portune nurserymen  who  are  at  present 
in  the  cold  to  become  members  before 
the  cold  storage  doors  shut  them  up 
beyond  the  possibility  of  thawing.  The 
convention  of  June  23-25,  1915,  will  go 
down  in  American  Association  history 
as  a  phenomenal  event. — -John  Hall, 
Secretary,  204  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building,  Rochester,  New  York. 
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You  Men  Who  Ship-Listen! 

Do  you  know  how  much  money  you  could 
save  in  one  year  if  you  would  sell  your  own 
products  through  the  BLUE  BOOK,  with 
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will  tell  you  exactly  how  we  can  help  you — we  will 
tell  you  what  it  will  mean  to  you  to  be  a  member 
of  this  organization,  and  to  have,  right  on  your  own 
desk,  the  latest  BLUE  BOOK  with  its  mass  of 
valuable  information. 
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Commission  Merchants 
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Pruning  and  Shaping  Young  Trees 

A.  G.  Craig,  of  Deer  Park,  Washington,  before  Fruit  Producers'  Congress,  Spokane,  Nov.  16,  1914 


THIS  article  is  limited  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  pruning  and  shaping  the 
tree  up  to  five  years  of  age  and  does 
not  cover  the  problems  of  pruning  the 
bearing  tree,  and  is  confined  almost 
wholly  to  apple  and  pear  trees.  Most 
of  the  thoughts  contained  in  this  article 
are  the  resulting  ideas  gleaned  by  the 
writer  from  five  years'  experience  su- 
pervising the  pruning  of  7,000  acres  of 
orchard  in  one  district  in  Washington 
and  a  close  study  of  pruning  in  the 
other  fruit-growing  districts  of  the 
Northwest  and  also  of  Michigan. 

It  being  universally  conceded  by 
fruitgrowers  that  the  low-headed  as 
opposed  to  the  high-headed  tree  is  the 
more  desirable,  therefore  this  article 
will  not  discuss  the  advantages  of  the 
low-headed  tree.  Just  how  low  the 
heads  should  be  will  depend  somewhat 
on  the  texture  of  the  soil,  the  variety 
of  fruit  and  somewhat  on  the  grower. 
On  light  soils  and  upright-growing 
trees,  the  first  limb  of  the  head  may  be 
as  low  as  eight  inches  from  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  thorough  cultivation 
maintained  with  extension  discs  and 
other  wide  harrows,  so  adjusted  that 
the  team  may  walk  at  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  trunks  of  the  trees  and 
still  till  practically  all  of  the  surface 


soil.  But  with  more  heavy  soils  and 
trees  with  spreading  habits,  or  if  the 
grower  expects  to  grow  humus  crops 
among  the  trees  that  require  a  plow  to 
turn  down,  the  heads  must  be  high 
enough  so  that  a  plow  can  be  run  quite 
close  to  the  trees. 

The  important  thing  in  training  and 
pruning  an  orchard  is  to  get  our  ideal 
tree  and  purpose  of  the  tree  correctly 
fixed  in  our  mind  and  to  make  each  cut 
cause  the  tree  in  hand  to  conform  more 
nearly  to  that  ideal.  One  of  the  great 
errors  made  by  the  grower  is  that  of 
changing  ideals  and  methods  of  prun- 
ing. What  is  accomplished  one  season 
is  defeated  the  next  by  the  pruner 
having  a  different  ideal  in  mind.  A 
perfect  appearing  tree  from  an  artistic 
standpoint  is  not  always  the  best  fruit 
tree.  The  trees  should  be  trained  so 
that  when  they  reach  the  bearing  age 
they  have  room  to  raise  a  good  qual- 
ity of  fruit  and  at  the  same  time  have 
ample  wood  to  bear  a  heavy  load,  with 
as  few  props  and  other  artificial  sup- 
ports as  possible.  To  accomplish  this 
the  pruner  should  understand  the  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  and  the  nature 
of  every  variety  of  tree  in  the  orchard 
and  prune  accordingly.  To  get  a  good 
quality    of   fruit    the   tree    must  be 


December 

thinned  and  branches  shaped  to  re- 
ceive an  even  distribution  of  light  and 
air.  My  ideal  tree  has  a  leader  or  a 
center  trunk,  but  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  get  a  good  leader. 

Young  trees  should  be  pruned  dur- 
ing the  dormant  period,  excepting  as 
treated  later  in  this  article  under 
"Pruning  the  third  year."  It  is  best  to 
leave  the  pruning  of  tender  trees  like 
peach  trees,  that  are  apt  to  freeze  back 
a  good  deal,  until  growth  starts  in  the 
spring,  also  small  trees  that  require 
very  little  time  to  prune;  but  the  com- 
mercial grower  who  has  large  orchards 
should  begin  in  December  or  even  in 
late  November  and  improve  some  of 
the  milder  days.  Most  authorities 
agree  that  the  wounds  heal  a  little  bet- 
ter when  pruned  just  before  the  trees 
start  growth,  but  apple  and  pear  trees 
may  be  pruned  at  any  time  during  the 
dormant  period,  and  if  so,  why  not 
start  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  off  so 
that  the  operation  can  be  completed 
early  and  get  the  work  out  of  the  way 
so  it  does  not  interefere  with  spring 
spraying. 

The  pruner  should  understand  thor- 
oughly the  principles  and  habits  of  tree 
growth.  To  emphasize  some  of  the 
most  important  ones  I  shall  put  them 
in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers: 

What  effect  has  heavy  dormant  prun- 
ing on  a  tree? 

It  stimulates  long,  heavy  wood 
growth. 

What  is  the  difference  in  the  effect 
of  cutting  one  branch  lightly  and  an- 
other branch  severely? 

The  branch  cut  lightly  usually  grows 
stouter  than  the  other,  but  the  new 
growth  on  it  is  not  usually  so  long  as 
the  new  growth  on  the  branch  cut  se- 
verely. This  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  to  remember  in  pruning 
trees. 

How  can  a  weak  limb  on  a  young 
tree  be  strengthened? 

Cut  it  longer  than  the  stronger  limbs 
surrounding  it. 

Why  do  we  get  the  desired  results 
by  this  practice? 

The  long  branches  have  more  buds 
and,  other  things  being  equal,  it  will 
produce  more  leaves,  thereby  getting 
more  food  to  increase  its  diameter. 

How  can  you  frequently  prevent  bad 
crotches? 

By  never  cutting  two  closely-attached 
limbs  the  same  length.  Two  closely- 
attached  branches  of  the  same  size 
most  always  are  weak  at  the  unions, 
especially  if  the  angle  is  narrow.  If 
one  branch  is  cut  shorter  than  the 
other  it  gives  the  long  branch  the  ad- 
vantage, and  when  the  load  comes  the 
two  branches  are  not  pulling  against 
each  other. 

Why  do  we  cut  the  leader  longer  than 
other  branches? 

To  keep  it  in  advance  of  the  other 
part  of  the  tree  and  to  strengthen  it. 

So  far  the  article  has  treated  the  sub- 
ject in  a  general  way  and  given  general 
principles  to  follow,  but  let  us  consider 
the  subject  in  a  little  more  concrete 
form. 

One-year-old  trees  are  commonly 
used  for  planting.    I  prefer  two-year- 
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old  trees,  provided  I  grow  them  myself 
and  can  transfer  them  directly  from 
the  nursery  to  the  orchard  without 
being  compelled  to  have  them  packed 
and  shipped.  Two-year-old  trees  are 
easily  injured.  When  one-year-old 
trees  are  used  the  large  three  to  four- 
foot  grade  is  the  best.  On  larger  trees 
the  lower  buds  are  small  and  weak  and 
frequently  no  limbs  start  low  enough. 
The  one-year-old  trees  should  be  cut 
off  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-two 
inches  ,  from  the  soil;  cutting  at  this 
height  gives  room  for  three  permanent 
scaffold  limbs  and  the  leader  from  six 
to  eight  inches  apart.  During  the  first 
growing  season  no  pruning  is  neces- 
sary, except  the  buds  may  be  rubbed 
eight  to  ten  inches  from  the  ground. 
They  are  frequently  rubbed  off  too 
high. 

Second  Year  (trees  one  year  from 
setting). — The  pruning  just  before  the 
second  year's  growth  starts  is  the  time 
to  select  the  limbs  that  are  afterward 
to  form  the  main  scaffold  limbs.  It  is 
important  to  avoid  crotches  at  this 
pruning.  If  nothing  but  crotches  de- 
velop, cut  all  the  branches  out  and 
leave  the  center  leader.  During  the 
second  year  the  dormant  buds  below 
will  be  forced  out  and  will  make  strong 
branches  at  a  larger  angle  from  the 
leader.  I  wish  finally  to  have  three 
main  scaffold  limbs  leading  from  the 
main  body  arranged  in  a  whorl  from 
six  to  eight  inches  apart  on  the  main 
stems,  but  I  frequently  leave  four  and 
five  branches  at  this  time,  the  lowest 
one  ten  inches  to  a  foot  from  the 
ground.  The  excess  branches  are  to  be 
cut  out  the  third  or  fourth  year.  Never 
allow  the  main  limbs  to  issue  from  the 
same  point.  The  selected  limbs  should 
be  pruned  back  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  their  length.  The  central 
leader  should  be  left  from  six  to  ten 
inches  longer  than  the  others.  If  there 
is  a  prevailing  wind  leave  the  limb  to 
the  windward  a  little  longer  than  the 
other  limbs. 

Third  Year  (trees  two  years  from 
setting). — In  regions  where  the  wood 
growth  on  young  trees  is  large,  the  tips 
of  the  new  growth  can  be  cut  off  the 


latter  part  of  June  or  the  first  of  July. 
(This  should  be  done  early  enough  to 
give  time  for  branches  to  make  good 
growth  and  mature  their  growth.) 
Where  this  is  successful  a  tree  with  a 
more  perfect  balanced  head  in  a 
shorter  period  is  obtained  and  almost 
a  year  is  gained  by  the  practice.  It  can 
be  repeated  again  the  fourth  year,  but 
seldom  after  that.  When  this  is  prac- 
ticed the  three-year-olds  are  pruned 
like  four-year  olds  and  four-year-olds 
like  five-year-olds.  This  is  the  only 
summer  pruning  I  advocate  for  young 
trees,  and  it  is  not  really  pruning,  for  a 
very  small  part  of  the  tree  is  removed. 
Choose  from  two  to  three  limbs  which 
have  formed  on  each  scaffold  limb  and 
leader  and  remove  all  others.  Cut  back 
about  one-third  of  growth,  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  crotches. 

The  Fourth  Year  (trees  three  years 
from  setting). — Choose  from  two  to 
three  limbs  which  have  formed  on 
each  of  the  branches  left  the  third  year 
and  remove  all  others,  excepting  a  little 
of  the  weak  wood  growth  low  down 
on  the  trees.  Cut  back  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  growth.  Cut  out  all  but 
three  scaffold  limbs. 

Fifth  Year  (trees  four  years  from 
planting). — The  first  process  should  be 
the  same  as  the  fourth  year,  except 
more  of  the  weak  branches  should  be 
left  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  to 
furnish  early-bearing  wood,  to  be  re- 
moved after  it  has  served  its  purpose. 
When  a  tree  becomes  four  years  of  age 
the  cutting  back  should  be  stopped  and 
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only  such  of  the  limbs  as  grow  stronger 
that  the  rest  should  be  cut  back;  also 
such  trees  as  have  too  thin  tops  should 
be  cut  back  sufficiently  to  make  them 
stocky  and  rebranch  to  make  the  nec- 
essary amount  of  bearing  wood.  When 
cutting  back  is  done,  to  avoid  a  tree 
throwing  out  a  number  of  sharp  forks, 
the  cuts  should  be  made  only  to  small 
side  limbs. 


Kitchen  Most  Important  Room  in  Farm  House 

[Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture] 


THE  importance  to  the  farmer  of 
having  an  economical  farm  house 
has  been  emphasized  by  the  farm  archi- 
tect of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  states  that  the  mental  and  physical 
fitness  of  the  laborers,  both  within  the 
house  and  in  the  fields,  are  vitally  af- 
fected by  the  building  that  affords  the 
family  shelter.  The  average  American 
farm  house  has  failed  to  share  in  the 
improvements  that  are  every  day  being 
made  in  agricultural  conditions  and, 
according  to  the  architect,  is  a  rebuke 
to  our  boasted  civilization.  Relatively, 
he  says,  the  housewife  of  a  century  ago 
with  her  fireplace  cooking  and  log 
cabin  was  better  provided  for  than  is 
the  housewife  today. 

The  most  important  building  on  a 
farm  is  the  home.  The  health,  comfort 
and  happiness  of  the  family  are  de- 
pendent upon  its  construction  and 
equipment,  and  unless  these  matters  are 
looked  after  the  sanitary  dairy  barn  or 
the  economically  constructed  buildings 
for  stock  are  of  little  value.  Happiness 
and  contentment  in  the  family  are  as 
essential  to  efficient  service  as  im- 
proved tools  and  outbuildings.  Al- 
though the  housewife  spends,  in  many 
cases,  a  lifetime  in  her  "workshop," 
the  kitchen  and  the  family  rooms,  she 
is  not,  as  a  rule,  capable  of  planning  a 
house  in  the  highest  degree  serviceable 
and  comfortable  without  assistance. 
Her  help,  however,  is  essential  to  the 


farm  architect,  as  the  result  of  his 
plans  most  vitally  concerns  her. 

In  1910  a  Western  farm  paper,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, conducted  a  competition  for 
farm-house  plans.  About  660  plans  of 
farm  houses  were  submitted,  not  one 
of  which  was  fully  satisfactory.  The 
larger  number  insisted  on  some  par- 
ticular pet  notion  and  emphasized  a 
single  feature  to  the  neglect  of  other 
important  ones.  The  men  and  women 
who  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
work  to  be  done  and  then  apply  them- 
selves to  the  single  task  of  devising 
means  are  the  ones  who,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  farmers  and  their 
wives,  can  best  handle  the  farm-house 
problem.  One  of  the  most  important 
details  regarding  the  average  American 
farm  house  is  that  it  must  be  inexpen- 
sive. The  average  annual  net  income 
of  a  farmer  today,  after  deducting  five 
per  cent  interest  on  his  investment,  is 
something  less  than  $400.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  houses  may  not  be 
attractive.  They  may,  if  intelligently 
planned  with  the  help  of  vines,  shrubs 
and  trees,  become  the  prettiest  spots 
in  the  landscape,  and  more  beautiful 
and  inexpensive  than  the  crowded  city 
houses.  The  tenant-house  problem  is 
growing  in  importance,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  rented 
farms  increased  by  more  than  324,000 
during  the  last  decade.    Today  little 
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Fertilizers  to  which  is  added  the  necessary 
Potash,  Nitrogen  and  Phosphoric  Acid.  No 
sand,  earth  or  other  cheap  filler  used. 

Send  far  our  Complete  Fertiliser  Booklet  No.  20j 

Portland  Seed  Co. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


more  than  half  the  farms  in  this 
country  are  operated  by  the  owners. 

The  possible  economy  in  household 
labor  and  the  conservation  of  the 
strength  of  the  housewife  are  two  im- 
portant factors  to  be  considered  in  the 
construction  of  a  farm  bouse.  Pleasant 
and  comfortable  farm  homes  tend  to 
hold  families  together;  but  the  cheer- 
less, unlovable  and  insanitary  houses 
drive  boys  and  girls  to  the  cities.  In- 
vestigation of  prisons,  insane  asylums 
and  houses  of  correction  seem  to  prove 
the  fact  that  the  sins  which  account  for 
the  existence  of  these  institutions  are 
often  bred  in  inadequate  and  unhappy 
farm  homes.  So  this  social  aspect  of 
the  problem  is  considerable.  The  pub- 
lic is  awakening  to  the  fact  that  better 
farm  houses  are  needed,  and  the  special 
feature  which  many  farm  papers  now 
issue  as  a  "House-Building  Number" 
proves   its   interest   to   thousands  of 


readers.  The  Office  of  Farm  Manage- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  now  undertaken  to  investigate  this 
problem  systematically  and  to  evolve, 
if  possible,  practical  improvements  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmer's  home. 

Certain  features  are  often  overlooked 
in  providing  economical  arrangements 
for  the  household  when  they  might  be 
easily  provided  for.  One  of  the  special- 
ists of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management 
learned  from  a  woman  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  had  broken  down  from 
overwork,  that  she  had  been  carrying 
coal  from  the  barn  for  years.  When 
the  husband  was  asked  if  there  was  any 
reason  why  a  coal  bunker  could  not 
have  been  provided  near  the  cook  stove 
and  filled  directly  from  the  wagon,  he 
answered  that  there  was  none,  but  that 
no  one  had  ever  thought  of  it.  This 
one  detail  has  been  found  neglected  in 
other  cases  where  it  could  have  been 


easily  remedied  if  only  someone  had 
thought  of  it. 

After  economy  in  the  construction  of 
the  building  and  in  the  housework  has 
been  attained,  attention  will  be  given 
to  developing  beauty.  Simplicity  in 
line  and  good  proportions  are  meant 
by  the  use  of  this  word  beauty,  and  not 
so-called  applied  "ornaments."  This 
simplicity  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  a 
general  plan  of  economy.  Economy, 
however,  is  not  a  synonym  for  cheap- 
ness. Double-strength  glass  may  even 
be  more  economical  in  a  tenant  house 
than  single  strength,  notwithstanding 
its  greater  first  cost.  A  kitchen  sink 
may  be  a  paying  investment,  although 
it  excludes  a  bay  window  or  a  fireplace, 
which  has  been  the  pet  notion  of 
the  housewife.  Screened-in  kitchen 
porches,  sleeping  porches,  double  or 
triple  windows  and  kitchen  conven- 
iences are  fine  economical  features 
which  even  the  smallest  house  plans 
may  well  consider.  Separate  dining 
rooms  for  families  that  generally  eat 
in  the  kitchen  are  less  important,  as  are 
"parlors."  These  separate  rooms  may 
have  complete  systems  of  plumbing, 
heating  and  lighting  which  involve 
additional  expense.  The  kitchen  is  the 
most  important  room  in  the  farm  house. 
For  the  average  farmer,  economy  bars 
a  room  especially  reserved  for  wed- 
dings and  funerals.  A  back  stairway  in 
small  houses  is  an  unnecessary  luxury. 
Large  halls  which  are  never  used  to 
live  in,  but  merely  as  thoroughfares, 
are  a  feature  which  can  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  interest  of  a  smaller  outlay 
of  money. 

Other  features  that  should  give 
way  to  a  comfortable  and  convenient 
kitchen  are  narrow  porches,  filigree 
work,  numerous  angles  in  walls  and 
roof,  useless  doors.  There  should  be 
an  intelligent  purpose  for  every  cubic- 
foot  of  space  and  for  every  piece  of 
material  about  the  building,  if  possible. 
It  may  not  be  found  practicable  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  furnish 
plans  and  specifications  of  farm  houses 
worked  out  for  particular  individual 
needs.  However,  it  is  believed  to  be 
desirable  to  work  out  plans  and  specifi- 
cations  for  the  general  needs  of  farm- 
ers, and  to  illustrate  and  explain  the 
plans  so  that  the  farmer  may  under- 
stand the  principles  involved  and  apply 
them  when  he  remodels  his  present 
house.  The  Office  of  Farm  Manage- 
ment is  endeavoring  to  help  the  farmer 
and  the  farmer's  wife  along  these  lines. 
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Printing  Point  Does  Not  Bob  Up  and  Down 


CENTER  AT  WHICH  THE  TYPE  IS  DIRECTED  IS  AT  REST 
WHEN  IMPRESSION  IS  MADE 


1 
I 

Ball  Bearing;  Long  Wearing  & 


man  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  thesPOt  j 

on  the  paper  which  is  to  receive  the  type  impression  is  stationary  at  the  instant  the  type 
hits.  The  carriage  does  not  bob  up  and  down  when  the  shift  is  made  to  write  capitals. 
Why?  Because  the  type  is  shifted — not  the  carriage.  jig 
The  only  movement  of  the  carriage  is  back  and  forth  on  its  closely  adjusted  ball  bearing 
runways — and  this  does  not  take  place  while  the  print  is  being  made.  There  is  no  lifting 
of  the  carriage. 

This  is  one  reason  why  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros,  typewriting  is  free  from  blurs  and  every 
letter  in  the  right  place.  Ask  for  demonstration.  |<j 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  Co. 

Home  Office  and  Factory  Branches  in  all  Prinrinal  Cities  Portland  Branch  Office  j» 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  BranchesinallPrincipalQt.es  306  OAK  STREET  s 

„„„„„„„„„„   „  P 


Lennon  Flume 

Is  Water  Tight.  No  leaks;  no  law  suits;  no 
waste;  no  upkeep.  All  the  water  delivered 
where  wanted.  "Armco"  (American  Ingot) 
Iron  used  in  its  construction  means  the 

UTMOST  OF  SATISFACTORY  SERVICE. 

Coast  Culvert  &  Flume  Co. 

Portland  (Kenton),  Oregon 


California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange 

By  G.  Harold  Powell,  General  Manager.  Los  Angeles,  California 


THE  California  orange  and  lemon 
crop  equals  50,000  carloads,  or  about 
20,000,000  boxes.  There  are  between 
10,000  and  12,000  growers  engaged  in 
the  culture  of  the  fruit.  Four-fifths  of 
the  growers  are  organized  into  co- 
operative associations,  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  which  are  federated  into 
the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change. The  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange  is  an  organization  which 
acts  as  a  clearing  house  in  providing 
the  facilities  through  which  6,500  grow- 
ers distribute  and  market  their  fruit. 
There  are  three  foundation  stones  in 
the  exchange  systems — the  local  asso- 
ciations of  growers,  the  district  ex- 
changes and  the  central  exchange.  The 
local  associations,  the  district  ex- 
changes and  the  central  or  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  are  organized 
and  managed  by  the  growers  on  a  non- 
profit co-operative  basis,  each  of  them 
operating  at  cost,  and  each  distributing 
the  entire  net  proceeds  to  the  growers 
after  operating  expenses  are  deducted. 

The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change  comprises   115   local  associa- 


tions, each  of  which  has  from  40  to  200 
members.  The  growers  usually  or- 
gaize  as  a  corporation  without  profit, 
under  the  laws  of  California,  issuing 
stock  to  each  member  in  proportion  to 
his  bearing  acreage,  to  the  number  of 
boxes  he  ships,  or  in  equal  amounts  to 
each  grower.  The  association  assembles 
the  fruit  in  a  packing  house,  and  there 
grades,  pools,  packs  and  prepares  it  for 
shipment.  The  associations  are  man- 
aged by  a  board  of  directors  through  a 
manager  and  are  conducted  exclusively 
for  the  benefit  of  the  growers.  They 
declare  no  dividends  and  accumulate 
no  profits.  The  fruit  is  pooled  each 
month,  or  in  a  shorter  or  longer  period, 
each  grower  receiving  his  proportion 
of  the  proceeds  received  for  each  grade 
shipped  during  the  pool.  Many  of  the 
associations  pick  the  fruit,  and  some  of 
them  prune  and  fumigate  the  trees  for 
the  members.  Each  association  has 
brands  for  each  grade,  and  when  a  car- 
load is  ready  for  shipment  it  is  mar- 
keted through  the  district  manager,  of 
which  the  association  is  a  member, 
through  the  agents  and  facilities  pro- 


vided by  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange. 

There  are  seventeen  district  ex- 
changes. These  exchanges  are  corpo- 
rations without  profit.  There  may  be 
one  or  more  district  exchanges  in  a 
community,  depending  upon  the  num- 
ber of  local  associations  and  other  local 
conditions.  The  district  exchange  acts 
as  a  clearing  house  in  marketing  the 
fruit  for  the  associations  through  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange, 
and  acts  as  a  medium  through  which 
most  of  the  business  relations  between 
the  exchange  and  the  local  associations 
are  handled.  The  district  exchange 
orders  cars  and  sees  thr..  they  are 
placed  by  the  railroad  at  the  various 
association  packing  houses;  keeps  a 
record  of  the  cars  shipped  by  each 
association,  with  their  destinations;  in- 
forms itself,  through  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  of  all  phases 
of  the  citrus  marketing  business;  places 
the  information  before  the  asscoia- 
tions;  receives  the  returns  for  the  fruit 
through  the  central  exchange  and  re- 
turns the  proceeds  to  the  associations. 

The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change is  a  non-profit  corporation 
under  the  laws  of  California.  It  is 
formed  by  seventeen  district  exchanges, 
with  a  paid-in  capital  stock  of  $1,700. 
It  is  managed  by  a  board  of  seventeen 
directors  through  a  general  manager, 
one  director  representing  each  district 
exchange.  The  function  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  is  to 
furnish  marketing  facilities  for  the 
district  exchanges  at  a  pro  rata  share 
of  the  cost.  The  exchange  places 
bonded  agents  in  the  principal  markets 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  de- 
fines the  duties  of  the  agents  and  exer- 
cises supervision  over  them.  It  gathers 
information  through  them  of  condi- 
tions in  each  market,  receives  tele- 
graphic advices  of  the  sale  of  each  car 
and  furnishes  the  information  every 
day  in  bulletin  form  to  the  local  asso- 
ciations. The  exchange  business  is  on 
a  cash  basis;  it  makes  prompt  account- 
ing of  returns  to  the  growers  through 
the  district  exchanges;  it  takes  care  of 
litigation  that  arises  in  connection  with 
the  marketing  of  the  fruit;  handles  all 
claims;  conducts  an  extensive  adver- 
tising campaign  to  increase  the  demand 
for  citrus  fruit;  develops  new  markets 
and  performs  such  other  functions  as 
are  set  forth  in  the  contract  between 
the  central  exchange  and  the  district 
exchanges.  The  central  exchange  levies 
an  assessment  against  each  district  ex- 
change for  a  pro  rata  share  of  the 
expense  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
boxes  shipped.  It  declares  no  dividends. 
It  does  not  buy  or  sell  fruit  or  any 
other  commodity,  and  exercises  no 
control,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
over  sale  or  purchase.  Its  function  is 
to  provide  facilities  for  the  distribution 
and  marketing  of  the  fruit  for  those 
shippers  who  desire  such  facilities. 
Under  the  exchange  system  every  ship- 
per reserves  the  right  to  regulate  and 
control  his  own  shipments;  to  develop 
his  own  brands  of  fruit;  to  use  his  own 
judgment  as  to  when  and  in  what 
amount  it  shall  be  shipped,  to  what 
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IMPORTANT  EVENTS 

1914-15  AT 

OREGON  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 


Winter  Short  Course— January  4-30 

Agriculture,  including  Agronomy,  Animal  Hunbandry,  Dairying,  Horticulture, 
Poultry  Husbandry.  Inr-eots,  Plant  and  Animal  Diseases,  Creamery  Management, 
Marketing,  etc.  Home  Economics,  including  Cooking,  Home  Nursinsr,  Sani- 
tation, Sewing,  Dressmakii'g  and  Millinery.  Commerce,  including  Business 
Management,  Rural  Economics.  Business  Law,  Office  Training,  Farm  Accounting, 
etc.    Engineering,  including  Shopwork  and  Road  built  ling. 

Farmers  Week— February  1-6 

A  general  clearing  house  session  of  six  days  for  the  exchange  of  dynamic  ideas  on 
the  most  pressing  problems  of  the  times.  Lectures  by  leading  authorities.  State 
conferences. 

Extension  Service 

Offers  lectures,  movable  schools,  institutes  and  numerous  correspondence  courses 
on  request. 

Music:    Piano,  String,  Band,  Voice. 
No  tuition.  Reduced  rates  on  all  railroads.  For  further  information  address 

THE  OREGON  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

(tw-12-l-to  11)  CORVALLIS,  OREGON 


Hop  Growers — Attention 

You  know  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  your  hop  yard  will  be  unprofitable. 
Why  not  plant  a  GRAFTED  VROOMAN  FRANQUETTE  WALNUT  TREE  in 
every  fifth  hill  each  way,  of  your  yard?  As  you  cultivate  your  hops  you  will  be 
cultivating  the  walnut  trees  without  additional  expense.  As  walnuts  can  be  dried 
in  hop  dryers  you  are  already  equipped  to  handle  this  crop.  Look  into  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  coming'  industry.  We  are  prepared  to  give  you  information,  as  we 
have  a  bearing  walnut  grove  and  have  made  a  study  of  this  business.  Write  for 
our  booklet  on  soils,  culture,  varieties,  etc. 

FERD  GRONER  &  McCLURE 

Hillsboro,  Oregon 


markets  it  shall  be  shipped  and  the 
price  he  is  willing  to  receive,  reserving 
the  right  of  free  competition  with  all 
other  shippers,  including  the  members 
of  the  same  organization,  uncontrolled 
by  anyone.  The  agent  in  the  market 
acts  directly  under  the  order  of  the 
shipper,  who  determines  the  prices  at 
which  each  car  shall  be  sold  outside  of 
the  auction  markets,  and  all  other  mat- 
ters connected  with  its  distribution, 
the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change acting  as  the  medium  through 
which  orders  pass  from  the  agent  to  the 
shipper,  but  never  selling  a  car  or  de- 
termining the  price  at  which  the  fruit 
shall  be  sold. 

The  exchange  is  a  democratic  organi- 
zation; the  growers  exercise  control 
over  all  matters.  Membership  in  the 
exchange  is  voluntary;  a  grower  may 
withdraw  from  an  association  at  the 
end  of  a  year;  an  association  may 
withdraw  from  a  district  exchange  and 
a  district  exchange  may  withdraw  from 
the  central  exchange;  these  relations 
being  set  forth  in  the  various  contracts 
that  hold  the  members  together.  There 
is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  central 
exchange  to  regulate  shipments,  to 
eliminate  competition,  divide  the  terri- 
tory or  business  or  to  influence  prices. 
In  this  connection  its  functions  are  to 
keep  the  associations  informed  daily 


regarding  the  shipments  from  the  state; 
the  general  movement  of  exchange  cars, 
the  general  conditions  of  the  different 
marketing  points;  the  prices  at  which 
the  exchange  fruit  is  sold,  and  in  fur- 
nishing such  other  information  as 
will  allow  the  growers  and  shippers, 
through  their  association  and  district 
exchanges,  to  decide  the  questions  of 
distribution  and  marketing  for  them- 
selves. One-third  of  the  entire  ship- 
ments are  sold  at  public  auction,  the 
remainder  through  unrestricted  private 
competition.  There  is  no  uniformity 
in  price  in  the  different  brands,  be- 
cause the  fruit  in  each  section,  on 
account  of  soil  and  other  local  differ- 
ences, has  an  individuality  of  its  own, 
and  every  brand  sells  on  its  own 
merits. 

The  exchange  is  organized  into  sev- 
eral divisions:  Sales,  legal,  traffic,  ad- 
vertising, insurance  and  mutual  pro- 
tection, and  a  supply  department  which 
furnishes  the  materials  used  in  the 
packing  houses  and  on  the  ranches  at 
cost  to  the  members.  The  exchange 
does  not  consign  fruit.  It  is  shipped 
on  order;  sold  f.o.b.  or  sold  "delivered, 
subject  to  usual  terms."  The  exchange 
maintains  district  managers  in  all  of 
the  important  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  These  employes 
are  exclusively  salaried  agents  engaged 


only  in  the  sale  of  fruit,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  markets  and  in  handling  the  lo- 
cal business  problems  of  the  exchange. 


A  New-Old  Label  Concern 

Mr.  E.  Shelley  Morgan,  who  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years  and  more  has 
been  engaged  in  the  label  business, 
representing  a  large  concern,  has  asso- 
ciated himself  with  the  Simpson  & 
Doeller  Company,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
with  headquarters  in  Portland.  He  will 
have  charge  of  their  business  through- 
out the  Northwest  territory.  Mr.  Shel- 
ley Morgan  is  well  known  among  the 
apple  growers  and  cannery  men  of  the 
Northwest,  having  been  a  pioneer  in 
the  label  business  in  this  field.  Mr. 
Shelley  Morgan  is  an  apple  grower 
owning  a  large  orchard  in  Hood  River, 
and  is  highly  popular  with  the  apple 
growers  all  over  the  whole  country. 
His  many  friends  wish  him  success  in 
his  new  venture. 


To  Remove  Fruit  Stains 
Alcohol  softens  most  fruit  stains, 
especially  if  it  is  warmed  over  hot 
water.  Soaking  in  milk  also  helps. 
After  softening  the  stain  pour  boiling 
water  through  the  cloth.  Dampened 
powdered  starch  applied  instantly  will 
take  out  almost  any  fruit  stain  from 
wash  goods  if  left  several  hours. 

Some  fruit  and  wine  stains,  espe- 
cially those  of  apple  and  pear,  and 
some  clarets  are  very  difficult  to  re- 
move. If  they  are  boiled  gently  (after 
soaking)  in  some  strong  borax  and 
water,  well  rinsed,  then  hung  out  drip- 
ping wet  in  the  sunshine,  or  during  a 
frosty  night,  the  stains  will  usually 
disappear. 

Winter  Rhubarb 

In  the  winter  time  fresh  vegetables 
are  very  scarce  and  when  obtainable 
are  very  expensive,  as  they  are  grown 
in  hothouses.  Winter  rhubarb  is  being 
successfully  grown  by  J.  B.  Wagner, 
of  Pasadena,  California.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  variety  is  strong  and  vigorous 
and  does  well  even  in  climates  that  are 
very  cold.  It  is  also  stated  that  this 
rhubarb  does  best  on  warm  and  well 
drained  soils.  Irrigation  apparently  is 
necessary  in  dry  climates,  but  in  the 
Northwest  where  rain  is  so  plentiful  it 
would  seem  that  this  variety  could  be 
grown  without  irrigation. 
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Store  Your  Apples 
in  Spokane 

The  Natural  Storage  Center 

Take  advantage  of  storage  in 
transit  rate  and  the  better  mar- 
ket later.  Write  us  for  our  dry 
and  cold  storage  rate  and  infor- 
mation. 

Ryan  &  Newton 
Company 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 
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Complete  Power  Sprayer 

The  BEAN  EUREKA 

A  HIGH  GRADE  ONE-MAN, 
ONE-HORSE,  ONE-LINE-OF- 

HOSE  RIG  AS  SHOWN  F.O.B.  Portland,  Ore 

Here  is  the  outfit  thousands  of  small  farmers,  orchardists  and  vineyardists  have 
heen  waiting  for— a  dependable,  reliable,  efficient  power  sprayer  at  small  cost!  One 
man  does  all  the  work,  and  can  spray  from  two  to  three  acres  a  day. 


This  is  an  exact  photographic  reproduction. 

This  new  sprayer  is  bound  to  create  a  sensation.  There  is  nothing  else  like  it  on 
the  market.  There  has  long  been  a  demand  for  a  rig  that  would  till  in  the  jump 
between  the  hand  pump  and  the  higher  priced  power  outfits  like  the  Bean  Giant. 
And  here  it  is. 

High  pressure  guaranteed.  The  light  weight  of  the  BEAN  EUREKA  makes  it 
easy  for  one  horse  to  haul  on  rough  and  hilly  ground,  or  any  other  kind.  Inexpensive 
to  operate.  Equipped  with  a  Novo  Engine,  which  can  he  quickly  and  easily  released 
from  the  pump  for  other  work.  Strong,  sturdy,  durable.  Thirty  years  of  experience 
are  back  of  this  sprayer,  and  we  guarantee  it  the  same  as  we  do  our  larger  outfit. 

Write  for  Catalog  28- A. 

It  tells  more  about  the  BEAN  EUREKA,  and  illustrates  and  describes  the  entire 
Bean  line  of  Hand  and  Power  Sprayers  and  Pump  Accessories. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

213  West  Julian  Street,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 
12  Hosmer  Street,  Lansing,  Michigan 


Blackberries  and  Loganberries 

By  Miss  Laura  E.  Barlow,  Sebastopol,  Caiifornia 


BLACKBERRIES  have  been  grown  in 
the  Sebastopol  district  of  Sonoma 
County  since  1872,  and  it  has  been 
proven  that  a  sandy-loam  soil,  together 
with  moist  cool  summers,  fanned  by 
the  coast  breeze,  and  an  abundance  of 
winter  rains,  make  it  a  most  favorable 
locality  for  berry  growing.  Our  prin- 
cipal varieties  are  Lawton  blackberry, 
Mammoth  blackberry  and  the  logan- 
berry, of  which  the  blackberry  is  the 
most  extensively  grown  in  our  locality 


and  more  than  doubles  all  other  varie- 
ties. It  is  a  very  long-lived  berry  and 
its  adaptability  has  been  proven  by  the 
test  of  time.  There  are  some  of  the 
oldest  vines  still  standing  and  bearing 
well,  with  no  pest  of  any  kind  to  molest 
them.  The  Mammoth  blackberry  is  a 
cross  between  the  California  dewberry 
(or  wild  blackberry  as  it  is  commonly 
known)  and  Crandall's  Early,  and  the 
loganberry  is  a  cross  between  the  Cali- 
fornia dewberry  and  the  red  raspberry. 


In  planting  the  Lawtons  the  plants 
are  obtained  by  digging  the  shoots  that 
sprout  up  late  in  the  summer  between 
the  hills.  These  plants  are  dug  with  a 
good  cross  root  from  three  to  four 
inches  long.  This  is  a  plant  which 
should  be  looked  after  very  carefully, 
so  as  to  insure  a  fine,  strong  growth 
when  planted.  These  are  upright 
growers  and  are  planted  eight  feet 
apart  each  way.  With  one-year-old 
vines  one  stake  is  used,  and  two  the 
second  year.  These  are  six  feet  in 
length  and  are  driven  one  on  each  side 
of  the  vine,  close  in  but  spreading  at 
the  top,  to  allow  for  lateral  growth 
and  ease  in  picking.  The  pruning  does 
not  amount  to  much  the  first  year,  but 
in  the  spring  of  the  second  year  the 
tender  snoots  that  are  thrown  out  are 
only  allowed  to  grow  about  four  and 
one-half  feet  high.  Then  the  top  is 
clipped  off,  which  causes  them  to 
throw  out  laterals,  and  these  are  cut 
back  to  the  length  of  from  six  to  eight 
inches,  and  hold  the  berries  for  the 
coming  year.  The  old  wood  is  taken 
out  each  fall  and  the  new  canes,  after 
being  pruned,  are  tied  firmly  to  the 
stakes  and  are  ready  for  the  spring  cul- 
tivation to  commence. 

The  Mammoth  blackberry  and  the 
loganberry  have  met  with  much  favor 
in  our  locality,  coming  in  very  early  in 
the  season,  and  are  off  before  our  Law- 
tons  ripen.  Their  adaptability  to  our 
soil  and  climate  has  given  them  a  wide 
planting,  and  their  vigorous  growth 
and  prolific  bearing  has  made  them 
favorites  among  our  growers.  The 
Mammoth  blackberry  is  in  full  fruiting 
at  the  time  the  logans  begin  to  grow 
light  and  the  Lawtons  are  beginning  to 
ripen,  thus  giving  us  a  continuous  suc- 
cession of  Logan,  Mammoth  and  Law- 
tons  for  a  season  of  about  three 
months.  The  Logan  and  Mammoth  are 
running  vines  and  must  be  trellised. 


ORENCO 

Ornamental 
Nursery  Stock 

A  few  dollars  spent  w  isely  each  year 
in  planting'  desirable  Shade  Trees, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.,  will  add 
immensely  to  the  attractiveness  and 
value  of  your  home.  Our  Ornamental 
Department  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  Northwest  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  our 
years  of  experience  and  knowledge  in 
this  business. 

Just  a  few  suggestions:  Norway 
Maple,  Horse  Chestnuts,  Cut  Leaf 
Eirch,  Japanese  Maple,  Red  Oak,  Pin 
Oak,  Sweet  Gum,  English  Laurels, 
Roster's  Blue  Spruce,  Himalayan 
Cedar,  Retinosporas,  etc.,  etc. 

Order  now  for  immediate  planting, 
and  get  good  results. 

Oregon  Nursery  Company 

ORENCO,  OREGON 

Positions  for 
Reliable  Salesmen 
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Don't  Let  the  Northwest  Become  the 
Abode  of  Worn-Out  Lands! 

Our  warehouses  are  full  and  overflowing.  Our  fruits 
and  grains  are  going  to  all  parts  of  the  world — for  the 
soil  has  given  up  its  yield.  BUT  are  we  doing  what 
the  farmers  of  New  England  did  —  take  from  the  soil 
without  giving  to  it? 

Don't  let  the  Northwest  become  the  abode  of  worn- 
out  lands.  After  harvest  time,  the  soil  is  weakened. 
If  we  do  not  put  back  in  our  soil  the  plant  food  taken 
out,  upon  what  is  the  next  crop  to  feed? 

Beaver  Brand  Animal  Fertilizers 

"A1FERTILIZER  FOR  EVERY  SOIL" 

prevent  your  land  from  wearing  out.  The  guaranteed 
analysis  shows  the  proper  proportion  of  animal  ammonia, 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  that  revives  strength 
— gives  new  life — enables  the  next  crop  to  feed  upon  the 
necessary  sustenance  for  a  good  healthy  harvest.  Avoid 
the  worn-out-land  danger.  Insure  against  poor  crops — 
increase  your  land's  producing  ability  by  ordering  this 
famous  Fertilizer  NOW.  Fertilizer  booklet  D-37  FREE. 
Tells  about  fertilizers,  their  application  and  results  they 
produce  for  others. 


Union  Meat  Company 

North  Portland, Ore. 


This  is  done  in  the  winter,  two  wires 
being  used,  one  above  the  other,  about 
two  and  a  half  feet  and  three  and  a 
half  feet  above  the  ground.  The  plants 
from  these  varieties  are  grown  from 
"tips,"  which  means  putting  a  trowel 
full  of  soil  on  the  tip  of  the  new  growth 
after  the  first  rain  in  the  fall,  causing 
it  to  take  root,  and  by  spring  these  are 
ready  for  planting.  Thorough  cultiva- 
tion is  very  necessary  in  the  raising  of 
fine  berries.  The  ground  should  be 
plowed  four  times,  that  is  away  from 
vines  both  ways,  then  back  again 
(after  the  hoeing  has  been  well  done), 
with  a  thorough  harrowing  after  each 
plowing.  As  we  do  no  irrigating,  this 
leaves  our  ground  light  and  mellow, 
and  is  able  to  hold  the  moisture  during 
the  warm  summer  days. 

Our  berries  are  all  sold  through  our 
Sebastopol  berry  growers'  association, 
which  was  organized  in  February, 
1909,  under  the  name  of  the  Sebastopol 


Berry  Growers,  Incorporated.  We  had 
our  ups  and  downs  the  first  year,  but 
we  all  held  together  and  have  been 
very  successful  in  marketing  our  ber- 
ries to  good  advantage.  It  has  caused 
number  one  fruit  to  be  put  on  the  mar- 
ket, has  opened  up  good  Eastern  mar- 
kets and  relieved  our  home  supply  so 
the  canneries  are  able  to  pay  us  a  good 
price  for  our  surplus.  And  I  must  not 
forget  to  mention  our  dried  berry  mar- 
ket, which  we  have  been  working  up 
by  sending  from  one-half  to  one  car- 
load out  each  year,  and  are  now  begin- 
ning to  have  many  inquiries  for  our 
dried  article,  which  is  a  very  fancy 
grade.  Our  shipping  berries  (except- 
ing a  few  which  supply  our  northern 
towns)  are  shipped  to  Eastern  markets; 
we  are  now  sending  out  several  car- 
loads a  week.  These  are  all  packed  in 
one-pound  baskets,  and  there  are 
twenty-four  to  a  crate.  Then  they  are 
delivered  to  our  warehouse,  pre-cooled 


and  loaded  into  iced  cars,  and  are  then 
ready  for  shipment.  The  cannery  takes 
our  surplus,  which  are  picked  in  five- 
pound  trays  and  delivered  in  chests  of 
twelve  and  twenty  trays  each. 

I  will  here  give  some  of  our  rules, 
which  are  very  important  in  the  har- 
vesting of  our  berries:  (1)  Never 
pinch  a  berry  so  as  to  crush  it.  Prac- 
tice the  light-fingered  art,  and  never 
let  a  berry  bleed.  (2)  Berries  should 
be  broken  from  the  stem,  not  pulled. 
(3)  All  ripe  berries  to  be  picked  clean 
each  time,  as  they  spoil  your  next  pick- 
ing. (4)  Never  touch  a  berry  but  once. 
(5)  Never  allow  any  leaves  or  stems 
in  your  basket  and  throw  out  all 
crushed  fruit.  (6)  Fill  your  baskets  as 
full  as  possible,  so  they  will  not  crush 
against  the  lid  of  the  crate.  (7)  Do  not 
pick  berries  when  a  heavy  dew  is  on 
them.  Take  pride  in  your  work  and  be 
a  workman  that  need  not  be  ashamed 
to  put  every  box  on  exhibition  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  fruit  creations  of 
nature  cultivated  by  man. 


HOOD  RIVER  APPLE  VINEGAR  CO. 

HOOD  RIVER 

YELLOW  NEWTON  VINEGAR 
AND  SWEET  CIDER 
EVAPORATED  APPLES 

Made  from  Choice  Hood  River  Apples 

If  your  jobber  cannot  supply  you 
send  your  order  to 

Hood  River  Apple  Vinegar  Co. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


W.  van  Diem 

Lang-e  Franken  Straat  45,  47,  49,  51,  61 

ROTTERDAM,  HOLLAND 

European  Receivers  of  American  Fruits 

Eldest  and  First-Class 
House  in  this  Branch 

Cable  Address:  W.  Vandiem 
ABC  Code  used;  5th  Edition 

Our  Specialties  are 

Apples,  Pears,  Navel  Oranges 
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The  Paris  Fair 

Hood  River's  Largest  and  Best  Store 

RETAILERS  OF 

EVERYTHING  TO  WEAR 

AGENTS  FOR 

HAMILTON  &  BROWN  AND 

THE  BROWN  SHOES 
HART,  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX 
CLOTHES 
MANHATTAN  SHIRTS 
JOHN  B.  STETSON  HATS 
NEMO  CORSETS 

Strictly  Cash— One  Price  to  All 
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Pruning  An  Art,  Etc. 

Continued  from  page  10 
however,  upon  the  varieties  and  cli- 
matic conditions.  Then  by  pruning  the 
trees  they  will  proceed  to  put  out  a 
correspondingly  greater  number  of 
fruit  spurs  for  the  next  season's  crop. 
If  you  prune  in  summer  during  the  vig- 
orous growing  season,  particularly  the 
latter  part  of  it,  you  will  be  liable  to 
get  a  paint-brush  effect  at  or  near 
where  you  make  your  cutting.  There 
will  only  be  about  a  month's  time  dur- 
ing which  you  can  get  the  result 
sought  in  summer  pruning,  and  that 
time  starts,  as  stated,  after  the  terminal 
buds  are  well  developed.  If  you  in- 
tend to  do  summer  pruning,  do  not 
prune  in  the  spring.  Except  this.  You 
can  cut  off  terminal  limbs  and  branches 
in  the  spring  and  benefit  your  trees  by 
doing  it,  but  you  must  not  cut  off  these 
terminal  branches  when  doing  summer 
pruning.  That  is  one  thing  you  must 
not  do,  for  the  reason,  as  I  have  told 
hereinbefore,  the  fruit  depends  upon 
the  leaves  for  size,  texture  and  flavor. 
Now  if  you  cut  off  these  terminal 
branches,  you  defoliate  the  tree  to  just 
that  extent  and  the  fruit  on  that  part 
of  the  branch  which  is  left  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  necessary  nourishment  to 
mature  it.  Let  your  work  be  the  re- 
moval of  entire  branches  and  sub- 
lateral  limbs.  In  other  words,  a  thin- 
ning out  of  the  body  of  the  tree,  and 
you  will  get  the  effect  desired  if  the 
work  is  done  at  the  right  time.  The 
forcing  of  fruit  production  by  summer 
pruning  is  being  practiced  more  and 
more  as  the  years  go  by.  Growers  are 
getting  out  of  the  "landscape-garden" 
orchard  idea,  for  when  they  can  make 
their  orchard  produce  as  much  in 
twenty  years  as  it  otherwise  would  in 
forty  years,  which  it  will  do  with 
proper  pruning,  they  practice  it,  pocket 
the  profits,  dig  up  the  old  orchard  when 
it  ceases  to  be  productive  and  set  out 
a  new  one. 

There  is  one  more  thing  I  want  to 
mention,  and  that  is  the  so-called 
"watersprouts."  Generally,  whenever 
a  tree  has  been  severely  pruned,  a  large 
number  of  sprouts  will  start  out  from 
the  body  or  framework  of  the  tree.  It 
is  safe  to  presume  that  a  large  majority 
of  these  sprouts  have  grown  from  what 
is  termed  "adventitious  buds,"  that  is, 
buds  that  have  been  "produced  out  of 
normal  and  regular  order"  by  a  super- 
abundance of  vitality  in  the  body  of  the 
tree,  caused  by  the  heavy  pruning.  For 
the  reason  that  some  of  these  sprouts 
grow  very  rapidly  and  late  in  the  sea- 
son, their  wood  is  soft  and  the  buds  on 
them  are  sometimes  not  well  developed, 
is  perhaps  the  reason  why  they  are 
called  "watersprouts."  I  have  pruned 
and  developed  limbs  that  produced 
fancy  fruit  from  these  despised  sprouts. 
I  have  made  top-grafts  and  root-grafts 
from  watersprouts,  the  buds  of  which 
were  very  poorly  developed,  and  which 
made  as  good  a  growth  as  any  of  the 
grafts.  So  if  you  can  use  any  of  these 
as  a  limb  to  fill  up  an  open  space  in  a 
tree  to  which  you  can  direct  it  by  cut- 
ling  the  proper  bud  do  so.   Of  the  bal- 


Hardy  English  Walnut  Orchards 

No  longer  an  experiment  in  Zero  Climates 

Plant  an  English  Walnut  orchard  this  Fall.    Make  a  beginning  and  add  to  it  each  season.    No  bank 
failures,  business  depressions,  nor  trust  investigations  can  interfere  with  this  source  of  pleasure  and 
income,  for  its  rock  foundation  is  the  development  of  a  natural  resource.  Start  with  rugged  acclimated  \  W 
trees  grown  under  severe  climatic  conditions,  with  tempera-  jlr 
ture  far  below  zero  at  times.    Conditions  that  breed  iron-clad 
vigor  and  vitality;   and  that  produce  trees  so  hardy,  they 
may  be  planted  in  cold  climates  with  the  same  assurance  of 
successful  fruiting  as  Peach  trees. 

We  believe  this  is  the  only  northern  locality,  where  com- 
mercial orchards  of  English  Walnuts  may  be  seen,  some  of 
them  containing  hundreds  of  trees  which  have  been  bearing 
regularly  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

For  the  lawn  or  driveway,  English  Walnut  is 
exquisitely  beautiful  with  its  smooth,  light  gray 
bark,  luxuriant  dark  green  foliage,  lofty,  sym- 
metrical growth.  A  homeful  tree  to  plant  about 
the  home.  Rochester  parks  and  public  streets 
contain  many  beautiful  bearing  trees,  appar- 
ently as  hardy  as  the  Maples  and  Elms.  At  least, 
thriving  under  the  same  conditions,  and  pro- 
ducing annually  delicious  nuts  as  well  as  shade. 
Truly  a  most  delightful  combination. 

We  have  unlimited  faith  in  trees  bred  and 
grown  under  these  conditions,  and  are  sure  that 
those  who  plant  our  hardy  strains  of  English 
Walnuts  will  be  well  pleased. 

The  picture  shows  a  Mayo  English  Walnut 
tree  planted  in  1907.  began  bearing  in  1911. 
Superior  quality,  extreme  hardiness,  early 
bearer,  safe  to  plant. 

Our  1914  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide  —  Includes  Nut  Culture, 
Fruits,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  etc.,  mailed  FREE  on  request. 

GLEN  BROS.,  Inc.,  Glenwood  Nursery 

Established  1866  2273  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock 

The  Natural  Plant  Food  and  Permanent  Soil  Builder 

1,000  pounds  per  acre  once  in  each  four  years  will  cost  about  $1.00  per  acre  per  year.  At 
Pennsylvania  State  College  $1.05  invested  in  Rock  Phosphate  gave  Increased  yields  ot 
$5.86— over  500%.  At  Maryland  Experiment  Station  $1.96*4  gave  $22.11— over  1,000%.  At  Ohio 
Station  each  dollar  paid  for  itself  and  gave  $5.68  profit.  At  Illinois  Station  $2.50  gave  the 
game  return  as  $250  invested  in  land. 

Each  ton  contains  280  pounds  of  phosphorous,  not  rendered  available  artificially  by  high- 
priced  destructive  acids,  but  so  finely  ground  as  to  become  available  in  nature's  own  way. 

United  States  Phosphate  Co. 

228  West  Broadway,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
Write  for  Literature  "Perfection  of  Fineness  in  Grinding,"  our  motto 


Ridley,  Houlding  &  Co. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON 

Points  to  remember  when  consigning 
apples  to  the  London  Market 

1.— We  Specialize  in  Apples 

2.— All  Consignments  Receive  our 
Personal  Attention 

3.-The  Fruit  is  Sold  by  Private 
Treaty  on  its  Merits 


CABLE  ADDRESS:    BOTANIZING,  LONDON 
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Cut  the  Cost 
Per  Box 


Increase  your  profits 
by  raising  a  biggercrop 
of  better  quality  fruit. 
You  can  do  this  by 
using  a  BABY  CATERPILLAR 
TRACTOR  to  plow  and  cultivate. 


The  BABY  CATERPILLAR  is 

built  for  orchard  work.  It  is  only 
58  inches  high  (without  the  canopy). 
It  works  close  under  the  trees  with- 
out hurting  the  branches.  It  turns 
short  from  one  row  into  the  next 
and  works  right  up  into  the  corners. 
The  two  track  friction  clutches 
make  the  difference — one  side  can 
be  stopped  while  the  other  does  all 
the  driving.  This  track  has  more 
than  eight  times  the  bearing  surface 
of  round-wheel  tractors —  less  pres- 
sure per  square  inch  than  a  horse's 
hoof.   Nearly  a  hundred  orchard- 

The  HOLT  MFG.  CO. 

(Incorporated^ 
Spokane.Wash.  Calgary,  Alta. 

Portland,  Ore.  Stockton,  Cal. 


ists  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  using 
the  CATERPILLAR  and  increas- 
ing their  profits. 
The  BABY  CATERPILLAR 

has  many  uses  outside  the  orchard — 
for  plowing,  hauling,  clearing  land, 
and  for  any  sort  of  stationary  work. 
There  are  two  larger  sizes — 60  and 
75  h.  p.- — for  the  heavier  work, 
such  as  harvesting,  logging,  grad- 
ing roads,  etc. 

There  are  other  tractors,  yes,  but 
there' s  only  one  CATERPILLAR- 
HOLT  builds  it.  Learn  all  about 
the  CATERPILLAR  in  Catalog 
BE  133. 

Reg.  US  Pat  OH 


'BLUE  RIBBON" 

(EXTRA  FANCY) 

"RED  RIBBON" 

(FANCY) 

Famous  Brands  of 
Yakima  Apples 

Packed  under  our  personal  supervision 
Get  in  touch  with  us  by  wire  or  letter 

Yakima  County  Horticultural  Union 

E.  E.  SAMSON,  Manager 

NORTH  YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON 


ance  save  one  every  six  or  eight  inches, 
which  clip  off  just  above  the  third  or 
fourth  bud,  and  all  the  rest  cut  off  close 
up  to  the  limb.  Those  saved  will  put 
out  fruit  spurs  and  bear  fruit.  Never 
cut  off  fruit  spurs  from  the  large  limbs 
of  an  apple  tree,  for  some  of  the  largest, 
finest-flavored  apples  grow  on  these 
spurs. 

Pears,  cherries  and  all  the  plum 
family  require  about  the  same  treat- 
ment in  pruning  as  apples,  except  that 
if  the  pruning  is  properly  done  and 
they  are  kept  in  good  form  up  to  the 
time  they  are  four  or  five  years  old, 
these  fruit  trees  will  require  little  or 
no  pruning  thereafter.  With  pears, 
cut  off  all  fruit  spurs  from  the  main 
branches  in  the  body  of  the  tree.  This 
is  done  to  prevent  pear  blight  from 
being  started  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  as 
insects  carry  the  infection  to  the  blos- 
soms, and  if  there  are  any  blossoms 
permitted  on  these  large  limbs  and  in- 
fection takes  place,  it  means  the  de- 
struction of  all  that  part  of  the  tree. 
Peaches  and  almonds  require  more 
severe  pruning  to  get  the  best  results. 
The  fruit  is  formed  upon  one-year-old 
wood.  They  are  vigorous  growers  and 
it  is  up  to  the  pruner  to  keep  his  trees 
down  and  at  the  same  time  with  suffi- 
cient new  wood  growth  upon  which  to 
form  the  next  year's  crop  of  fruit. 


Concentrated  Apple  Cider 

The  specialists  of  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table utilization  laboratory  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  completed 
arrangements  for  a  commercial  test  of 
the  recently  discovered  method  of  con- 
centrating apple  cider  by  freezing  and 
centrifugal  methods.  As  a  result,  a 
cider  mill  in  the  Hood  River  Valley, 
Oregon,  will  this  fall  undertake  to 
manufacture  and  test  on  the  retail 
market  1,000  gallons  of  concentrated 
cider,  which  will  represent  5,000  gal- 
lons of  ordinary  apple  cider  with  only 
the  water  removed. 

The  new  method  it  is  believed  makes 
possible  the  concentrating  of  cider  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  keep  better  than 
raw  cider  and  also  be  so  reduced  in 
bulk  that  it  can  be  shipped  profitably 
long  distances  from  the  apple-growing 
regions.  The  old  attempts  to  concen- 
trate cider  by  boiling  have  been  failures 
because  heat  destroys  the  delicate  flavor 
of  cider.  Under  the  new  method  noth- 
ing is  taken  from  the  cider  but  the 
water,  and  the  resultant  product  is  a 
thick  liquid  which  contains  all  the 
apple  juice  products  and  which  can  be 
restored  to  excellent  sweet  cider  by  the 
simple  addition  of  four  parts  of  water. 
The  shippers  and  consumers,  therefore, 
avoid  paying  freight  on  the  water  in 
ordinary  cider.  In  addition  the  product 
when  properly  barreled,  because  of  its 
higher  amount  of  sugar,  keeps  better 
than  raw  cider,  which  quickly  turns  to 
vinegar.  The  process,  as  described  by 
the  department's  specialists,  consists  of 
freezing  ordinary  cider  solid.  The  cider 
ice  is  then  crushed  and  put  into  cen- 
trifugal machines  such  as  are  used  in 
making  cane  sugar.  When  the  cider  ice 
is   whirled   rapidly    the  concentrated 
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Are  Insecticides  and  Fungicides  of  highest  QUALITY.  Made 
in  California  for  use  by  Western  Fruit  Growers. 

Our  Entomologist,  MR.  S.  W.  FOSTER,  understands  the  control 
of  Orchard  Pests  and  will  give  you  the  best  and  most  reliable  DEFI- 
NITE information  possible  to  obtain. 

This  help  is  free  on  application  to 

General  Chemical  Company  of  California 

Royal  Insurance  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Portland  Hotel 

The  hotel  which  made  Portland,  Oregon,  famous 
Most  Desirably  Located.    In  the  Center  of  Shopping  and  Theatre  District 
Covers  a  City  Block 

Broadway,  Sixth,  Morrison  and  Yamhill  Streets 

EUROPEAN  PLAN— $1.00  per  day  and  upward 
Write  for  Portland  Hotel  Booklet  G.  J.  Kaufmann,  Manager 


D.  Crossley  &  Sons 

ESTABLISHED  1878 

Apples  for  New  York  and  Export 

CALIFORNIA,  OREGON,  WASHINGTON,  IDAHO  AND 
FLORIDA  FRUITS 

Apples  handled  in  all  European  markets  at  private  sale.  Checks 
mailed  from  our  New  York  office  same  day  apples  are  sold  on  the 
other  side.  We  are  not  agents;  WE  ARE  SELLERS.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  handling  APPLES,  PEARS  AND  PRUNES  on  the  New 
York  and  foreign  markets.    Correspondence  solicited. 

200  to  204  Franklin  Street,  New  York 

NEW  YORK  LIVERPOOL  LONDON  GLASGOW 


juice  is  thrown  off  and  collected.  The 
water  remains  in  the  machine  as  ice. 

At  ordinary  household  refrigerator 
temperatures  this  syrup-like  cider  will 
keep  perfectly  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  and  if  kept  at  low  temjeratures 
in  cold  storage  will  keep  for  prolonged 
periods.  At  ordinary  house  tempera- 
tures it  will,  of  course,  keep  a  shorter 
time.  To  make  the  concentrated  syrup 
the  cider  mill  must  add  to  its  equipment 
an  ice-making  machine  and  centrifugal 
machinery,  so  that  the  process  is  not 
practicable  on  a  small  scale.  The  spe- 
cialists are  hopeful,  however,  that  the 
commercial  test  soon  to  be  inaugurated 
in  Oregon  will  show  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  apple  growers  to  concen- 
trate their  excess  cider  and  ship  it 
profitably  to  the  far  South  or  to  other 
nonproducing  regions.  The  specialists 
also  believe  that  it  will  enable  apple 
producers  to  prolong  the  market  for 
cider. 


Remedies  for  Potash  Shortage 

Various  suggestions  have  been  made 
in  regard  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  by 
farmers  in  reference  to  the  shortage  of 
potash  in  their  fertilizers,  caused  by 
the  greatly  reduced  shipments  of  pot- 
ash from  Germany  since  the  first  of 
August.  Most  of  the  fertilizer  com- 
panies have  endeavored  to  make  the 
potash  on  hand  go  as  far  as  possible 
by  selling  for  the  present  brands  of 
complete  fertilizers  containing  only 
two  or  three  per  cent  potash  and  with- 
holding from  sale  brands  containing 
larger  amounts.  The  suggestion  that 
some  or  all  of  the  potash  be  replaced 
by  phosphoric  acid  is  absurd,  for  every 
schoolboy  knows  that  one  plant  food 
cannot  take  the  place  of  another.  There 
are  some  indirect  fertilizers,  such  as 
lime,  gypsum  and  salt,  that  can  release 
a  limited  amount  of  potash  from  some 
soils  that  contain  hydrated  silicates  of 
alumina  and  potash.  But  if  these  soils 
have  already  been  treated  with  lime  or 
have  received  repeated  dressings  of  the 
usual  forms  of  fertilizer  containing 
soluble  phosphate  with  its  accompany- 
ing gypsum,  then  the  potash  in  the 
hydrated  silicates  has  to  a  large  extent 
already  been  replaced,  and  the  use  of 
more  lime  or  gypsum  or  salt  could  not 
be  expected  to  release  much  additional 
potash.  Ground  limestone  or  oyster 
shells  act  too  slowly  to  be  used  as  pot- 
ash releasers. 

The  residue  of  soda  left  in  the  soil 
by  nitrate  of  soda  is  more  effective  in 
releasing  potash  than  is  gypsum,  and 
hence  goods  in  which  the  nitrogen  is 
largely  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda 
may  have  a  special  value  in  the  present 
emergency.  It  is  often  stated  that  de- 
caying organic  matter  releases  potash 
from  the  soil,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
direct  evidence  of  this.  On  the  con- 
trary, Dr.  S.  Peacock  states  in  the 
American  Fertilizer  of  September  5, 
1914:  "Several  thoroughly  competent 
researches  have  shown  that  decaying 
organic  matter  has  little  effect  on  con- 
verting inert  mineral  plant  food  in  the 
soil  into  available  form." 
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Bartlett  Pruning  Tools 

are  designed  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples, made  of  the 
highest  grade  materials 
and  sold  on  their  merits. 

We  make  a  complete  line, 
including  our  JOINTED 
TREE  TRIMMER,  and 

will  be  glad  to  send  catalogue 
and  booklet  on  pruning  upon 
request. 

No.  18,  Pruning  Saw 
Price  $1.75 
No.777,TwoHand  Pruner 
26-in.  Ash  Handles,  $2.00 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 
If  he  does  not,  mail  money 
order  to  us  and  we  will  ship 
prepaid. 

No.  18    BARTLETT  MFG.  CO.   No.  777 

Boydell  Building         Detroit,  Michigan 


Save$35to$50 


Yes  sir,  I'll  save  you  $35  to  $50 

In  the  flrstcoBtaloneonthebest.moet modern, 
most  sanitary  and  closest  skimming  cream 
separator  ever  built.  When  you  buy  the 

New  Galloway  Sanitary _ 

—you  pay  just  one  small  profit  above 
actual  cost  of  materials  and  labor.  Why  pay 
any  dealer  *85  to  $110  for  an  inferior  ma 
chins.  Buy  direct  andsareone-half.  Get  my 

Special  1914  Offer  and 
90  Days  FREE  TRIAL 

test  of  th!»  machine  right  on  your  farm. 

The  new  Galloway  Sanitary  ekima  to  a  t 
ran  In  oil— easy  to  run— easy  toclean.  bwju.w'yv-i 
Backed  by  $26,000  bond.  Write  for  new  catalog  and 

WML  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 

1 U3J  Galloway  Station  Waterloo,  la. 


Portland  Wholesale 
Nursery  Company 

Rooms  301-302  Stock  Exchange  Building 
Corner  Third  and  Yamhill  Streets 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


YOU     $20-00  ADAY 

»Xt>  JUST  ONE  MAN  ON  THE  JOB  WITH  A 

KING  OF  THE  WOODS 
DRAG  SAW 

ft*t  rtnH  it  um  ititpiit  bin 
mt  rm  tfc«  rtuffeett  giound 
On*  rout  wriu*  h»  n 
M  ricks  to  10  hows. 


Anethw  itv*4  M  Mrdj 

to  %  day.  " 

Aasthir  wriu*  Kb  IB  ft- 1 
•bio*  will  oJlmb  a  Uh 
TKEM  II  MOU  VOO 

t^Imu^  Reierson  Machinery  Co. 

tad  Cstalot  D-i  .tduiuiacturwi,  FOimim.  OUOOM. 


ER  65  YEARS* 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 

Designs 
Copyrights  Ac. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  apency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  clr- 
dilation  of  any  scientific  Journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year;  four  months,  $L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

WIUNN  &  Co.361Broadway  New  York 

Branch  Office.  625  F  St..  Washington,  D.C 


In  any  soil,  the  amount  of  potash  ca- 
pable of  being  released  by  these  in- 
direct means  is  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  total  potash  in  the  soil,  most  of 
which  exists  in  a  form  about  as  soluble 
as  window  glass.  There  is  no  known 
profitable  method  for  rendering  this 
inert  potash  of  the  soil  available  fast 
enough  to  provide  for  profitable  crops. 
Whatever  temporary  expedients  we 
may  employ  in  the  present  emergency, 
we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  potash 
thus  removed  from  the  semi-available 
soil  reserves  must  later  be  replaced  if 
we  are  to  maintain  the  soil's  pro- 
ductiveness. There  is  danger  in  the 
statement  that  farmers  have  been  using 
an  excess  of  potash.  Crops  use  on  the 
average  about  two  and  one-half  times 
as  much  potash  as  phosphoric  acid, 
while  the  average  fertilizer  sold  con- 
tains only  half  as  much  potash  as  phos- 
phoric acid;  yet  no  one  claims  that  we 
are  using  too  much  phosphoric  acid. 
The  potash  remaining  from  previous 
fertilization  is  practically  nothing,  ex- 
cept in  the  limited  areas  where  a  ton 
or  more  of  fertilizer  has  been  used  per 
acre  on  truck  crops.  Very  rarely  is 
half  as  much  potash  applied  to  the 
wheat,  oats,  corn  or  cotton  crop  as  the 
crop  removes.  The  potash  mines  are 
so  numerous  and  the  stocks  on  hand  so 
large  that  supplies  can  be  promptly 
sent  forward  as  soon  as  European 
conditions  permit  freight  shipments  to 
be  resumed. — H.  A.  Huston. 


Failure  of  Blossoms  to  Fruit 

The  failure  of  orchard  trees  to  set 
fruit,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  an  abun- 
dance of  blossoms  was  produced,  is  due 
to  one  or  more  of  several  causes.  These 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Self -Sterility.  Many  varieties  of 
apples  and  pears  are  self-sterile.  That 
is,  they  are  not  capable  of  setting  fruit 
properly  unless  pollen  from  another 
variety  is  used.  For  example,  Bartlett 
and  Kieffer  pears,  in  many  localities, 
when  planted  in  solid  blocks,  give  less 
satisfactory  results  than  when  they  are 
planted  with  such  varieties  as  Duchess, 
Lawrence  and  Anjou.  With  apples  and 
pears  it  is  good  practice  to  mix  varie- 
ties. However,  if  varieties  with  proper 
affinities  are  selected,  one  variety  to  fur- 
nish the  pollen  is  as  good  as  a  number. 

2.  Frozen  Pistils.  The  pistil,  which 
is  the  part  of  the  flower  to  develop 
fruit,  is  more  easily  frozen  than  other 
parts  of  the  flower.  Hence  the  pistil 
may  often  be  frozen  while  other  flower 
parts  are  not  affected;  consequently 
blossoms  are  formed  but  fail  to  set  fruit. 

3.  Weak  Trees.  Trees  in  a  weak  con- 
dition, although  blooming  abundantly, 
often  fail  to  set  fruit. 

4.  Rain  and  Snow.  The  pistils  may 
be  mechanically  injured  and  the  pollen 
washed  away  by  rain  or  snow  at  the 
time  when  blossoms  are  open. 

5.  Excessive  Growth  of  Wood.  Blos- 
soms often  drop  in  great  numbers  when 
the  tree  is  forming  excessive  amounts 
of  wood. 

(i.  Over-abundance  of  nitrogen  ferti- 
lizers. 

7.   Diseased  buds. 


FREE 


FOR  FRUIT 
RANCHERS 


—  suggestions  by  a  plumbing  expert  to  save  the 
plumber's  bill;  buy  at  wholesale  and  install  your 
own  bath  room  supplies.  Call  or  write  for 
details  of  our  plan. 

STARK-DAVIS  CO. 

212  Third  Street     249  Salmon  Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Things  We  Are  Agents  For 

Knox  Hats 
Alfred  Benjamin  &  Co.'s  Clothing 

Dr.  Jaeger  Underwear 
Dr.  Deimel  Linen  Mesh  Underwear 
Dent's  and  Fownes'  Gloves 

Buffum  &  Pendleton 

311  Morrison  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


The  Morrill  & 
Morley  Way 
The  ECLIPSE  Spray  Pump 

has  been  in  service  20  years,  j' 
Durafale,efficient, economical. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  uses  it,  and 
you  can  make  it  profit- 
able in  jour  orchard,  v' 
yard  or  potato  fleii 
Cntalog  Bent  *ree,  on 
request. 

Morrill  8  Morley 
Mfg.  Co.,  Boi  12. 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Protect  Your 

tfrees 

night.    Mice  and 
I  will  damage  and 
destroy  them  if  you  don't  protect  thei 
Get  dollars'  worth  of  protection  at  a  frac- 
non  of  a  cent  cost  by  using 

Tree  Protectory 

Absolute  protection  against  gnawers 
and  borers.  '  Prevent  trees  from 
becoming  skinned  and  bruised  by  cul- 
tivator or  lawn  mower.    Made  of  elm 
veneer,  chemically  treated.    Easily  put 
on  and  will  last  until  tree  is  beyond 

needing  protection.  Don't  wait  until  some 
of  your  trees  ore  killed  —  order  Hawkeye 
Protectors  now.  Regular  size  10  inches 
wide.  20  inches  high.  Price  in  lots  of  100  — 
I  cent  apiece,  in  lots  of  1000  —  \  cent 
apiece.  Special  si;cs  made  to  order. 
Write  for  circular  and  samples. 

We  matte  Fruit  Battels  —  get  our  prices. 

Burlington  Basket  Company 
122  Main  St,  Burlington,  Iowa 
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8.  Spraying.  Heavy  spraying  of  trees, 
especially  before  pollination,  has  in 
some  few  instances  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
blossoms.  This  is  not  serious,  however. 
— W.  W.  Robbins  in  "The  Fruit  Belt." 


Loganberries 

Loganberries  designed  for  marketing 
fresh,  for  canning  or  for  evaporation 
purposes  are  best  when  picked  at  the 
hard-ripe  stage,  just  as  the  berries  are 
beginning  to  turn  black.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  earlier  than  this  and 
pick  the  berries  before  they  reach  this 
stage  they  may  be  used  with  a  fair 
degree  of  success  for  making  jelly,  and 
when  it  is  not  possible  to  pick  them  fast 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  passing 
the  hard-ripe  stage  they  will  be  found 
to  be  at  the  best  stage  for  making  jells, 
juices  and  jam.  Finally,  berries  that 
cannot  be  cared  for  until  they  become 
moldy,  provided  they  are  not  actually 
decomposing,  may  be  made  into  heavy 
syrups  for  confection  and  flavoring 
purposes.  By  thus  taking  every  ad- 
vantage of  the  different  stages  of 
maturity  of  the  berry  crop  and  by  be- 
ginning as  early  as  possible  and  con- 
tinuing the  operations  as  long  as  neces- 
sary, it  is  often  possible  to  save  and  use 
to  the  best  advantage  the  entire  crop. 
These  conclusions  concerning  the  best 
use  of  the  loganberry  were  reached  in 
a  series  of  experiments  conducted  by 
Prof.  C.  I.  Lewis  and  assistants  at  Ore- 
gon Agricultural  College.  Aside  from 
the  information  as  to  the  best  stage  for 
picking  berries  the  laboratory  tests 
have  developed  methods  of  procedure 
in  picking,  transferring  and  manufac- 
turing loganberries  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  with  the  mini- 
mum loss  of  fruit. 

Three  points  particularly  emphasized 
by  Professor  Lewis  in  picking  the  ber- 
ries are  that  they  should  be  picked 
early  in  the  morning  while  it  is  cool, 
they  should  be  taken  from  the  vine 
with  a  slight  twisting  motion  of  the 
wrist  rather  than  pulled  straight  from 
the  stem,  and  the  picker  should  not 
hold  too  many  berries  in  his  hand  at 
one  time.  Loganberries  picked  in  the 
cool  of  the  day  were  shown  to  evapo- 
rate with  better  weight  and  form  than 
those  picked  in  the  heat.  It  was  also 
shown  that  juice  extracted  from  logan- 
berries when  they  were  cool  is  less 
affected  by  fermentation  than  when 
taken  from  berries  that  are  warm.  In- 
deed it  is  recommended  that  if  it  is 
impossible  to  gather  the  entire  picking 
in  the  forenoon  that  those  berries 
picked  in  the  afternoon  be  stored  in  a 
suitable  place  until  the  next  morning, 
when  the  juice  will  be  extracted  more 
satisfactorily.  When  the  berries  are 
picked  by  a  straight  pull  they  are  fre- 
quently damaged  by  lateral  pressure  of 
the  fingers  in  holding  them,  and  also 
frequently  come  away  with  more  or 
less  stems  and  leaves  attached.  A 
gentle  twisting  motion  avoids  both  of 
these  difficulties,  so  that  the  berries  are 
firm,  entire  and  free  from  trash.  Ber- 
ries, especially  when  they  are  ripe, 
melt  down  and  lose  form  rapidly  when 
held  in  the  hand.   This  evidently  is  due 


Use  An  International  Motor  Truck 

Many  an  up-to-date  successful  fruit  grower  will  tell  you  that  we  are 
justified  in  saying  this:  Wherever  fruit  growing  is  a  business,  and 
produce  is  still  handled  by  horse  and  wagon,  there  are  respectable  fruit 
profits  going  to  waste. 


The  International  Motor  Truck 

saves  and  makes  money  for  thousands  of  firms  in  practically  all  lines  of 
business.  Your  business  deals  in  perishables  that  require  timely,  rapid, 
perhaps  long-distance  hauling. 

Buy  an  International  and  be  ready  for  your  daily  hauling  problems 
and  for  emergency  trips.  The  International  is  simple,  sturdy,  easy  to 
operate.  It  is  always  ready  to  go,  rain  or  shine,  day  or  night,  in  all 
seasons  on  all  roads.  It  does  the  work  of  three  or  four  horse-and-wagon 
rigs,  goes  three  or  four  times  as  fast  as  one.  When  it  is  not  in  use  it  puts 
you  to  no  expense,  and  when  you  want  it  the  International  will  be  ready 
for  you. 

Our  catalogue  will  tell  you  of  many  such  features  as  these:  Solid 
puncture-proof  tires;  simple,  accessible,  powerful  motor;  single  lever 
control;  wheels  high  enough  for  good  traction  and  ample  road  clearance; 
any  style  of  body,  etc.  If  better  business  interests  you  write  us  for  more 
information. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

INCORPORATED 
Chicago  USA 


Paste  for  Labeling — "Palo  Alto"  Paste  Powder 


added  to  cold  water,  instantly 
makes  a  beautiful,  smooth, 
white  paste.  Ready  for  imme- 
diate use  at  a  cost  of  10  cents 
a  gallon.  No  labor.  No  muss. 
No  spoiled  paste. 

PASTE  SPECIALISTS 

Robinson  Chemical  Works 

349-351  Eighth  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


One  Barrel  of  "ScsJecide 
Will  Spray  as  m©>ny  Trees  a&Three  Barrels  of 

j3$diL~9J,l c  ,>cXLime  Sulfur  -:  ;.>~T.i^StfciK 


"Scalecide"  has 
greater  invigorating  effect 
on  your  orchard — Id  lis  more  scale,  eggs 
and  larvae  of  insects  wiih  half  the  labor  to 
apply.    We  can  back  up  this  statement  with  facts 
concerning  the  Good  Results  from  Using 

"SC  ALEC  IDE" 

Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet— "Proof  of  The  Pudding-".  Tells  how  "Scalecide"  will  positively  destroy  San  Jose  and" 
Cottony  Maple  Scale,  Pear  Psylla,  Leaf  Roller,  etc.,  without  injury  to  the  trees.  Write  today  for  this  FREE  book  and 
also  our  booklet — "Spraying  Simplified". 

Our  Service  Department  can  furnish  everything  you  need  for 
the  orchard  at  prices  which  save  you  money.    Tell  us  your  needs. 
We  are  World  Distributors  for  VREELAND'S  "ELECTRO"  SPRAY  CHEMICALS   and  Arsenate 
of  Lead  Powder  (33  per  cent),  which,  used  wet  or  dry.  has  no  equal  in  strength  or  texture.     Avoid  imitations. 
G.  PRATT  CO.,  M'fjr  Chemists  Dept.  D  50  Ghnrch  Street,  New  Tork  Glty 
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Always 
Specify 

Then  BE  SURE  this  brand  is  on  the  kegs  you  get 


Honest  Quality  and  Full  Count  have  made  them  the 
World's  Standard,  which  is  why  you  should  insist  on 

'PEARSON'S" 

And  Accept  No  Substitute 


Pacific  Coast  Agents 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

San  Francisco — Los  Angeles— Portland— Seattle 

J.  C.  PEARSON  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Old  South  Building,  Boston,  Mass. ,  Sole  Manufacturers 


When  wishing  to  use  the  Cleveland  market, 
or  desiring  reliable  information  concerning 
same,  write  or  wire  us.  We  are  among  the 
largest  receivers  here. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES: 

Absolute  responsibility,  reliable  and  prompt  service. 
No  house  in  any  market  excels  us  in  making  prompt 
remittances  when  goods  are  sold.  Liberal  and  con- 
sistant  advances  made  on  consignments.  Ample  cold 
and  dry  storage  facilities. 

Myers,  Weil  &  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


The  Biggest  Apple  Dealers 
in  California 

WRITE  OR  WIRE  US  FOR  DETAILED 
MARKET  INFORMATION 

A.  LEVY  &  J.  ZENTNER  CO. 

Davis  Street  (from  Washington  to  Oregon  sts.)  San  Francisco,  California 


SHIPPERS 

OF 

APPLES 
PEACHES 
PEARS 
PLUMS 
CHERRIES 
ETC. 


both  to  the  warmth  of  the  hand  and  to 
the  increased  pressure  that  results 
from  trying  to  get  too  many  berries 
crowded  into  the  hand  at  one  time.  It 
is  far  better  for  the  picker  to  take  but 
few  in  the  hand  at  once  and  drop  them 
frequently  into  the  hallock  or  basket 
used  in  picking. 

Concerning  equipment  for  picking, 
the  square  wooden  boxes  with  elevated 
bottoms,  which  provide  ventilation  and 
prevent  crushing,  are  to  be  preferred. 
A  tin-topped  basket  with  tapering  sides 
fails  to  provide  for  the  ventilation  and 
protection  of  the  berry.  For  removing 
the  fruit  from  the  field,  push  carts  with 
adjustable  wheels  are  recommended. 
These  carts  can  be  pushed  along  be- 
tween the  rows  where  it  will  be  very 
convenient  to  deposit  the  trays  of  fruit 
as  rapidly  as  they  are  filled.  Where 
berries  are  grown  on  a  small  scale  the 
trays  may  conveniently  be  carried  from 
the  field.  In  transferring  the  berries 
from  the  field  to  market,  soft-springed, 
well-balanced  wagons  are  recom- 
mended. It  has  been  found  that  if  the 
berries  are  properly  picked,  put  into 
suitable  receptacles  and  handled  with 
suitable  care  and  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  fruit,  they  can  be  transported 
even  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles 
and  still  arrive  in  a  first-class  condition. 

The  facts  upon  which  the  foregoing 
conclusions  are  based  will  be  given  to 
the  growers  in  more  detailed  form  at  a 
later  date.  It  is  sufficient  at  this  time 
to  say  that  the  sugar  content  of  the 
berry  rises  rapidly  at  the  ripening 
stage,  and  that  the  acidity  content  low- 
ers in  an  almost  equal  ratio.  The  sugar 
content  of  the  red  loganberry  is  slightly 
above  three  per  cent,  while  that  of  the 
dead-ripe  berry  is  about  six  and  one- 
half  per  cent.  The  acidity  of  the  berry 
when  red  is  more  than  two  per  cent, 
while  that  of  the  berry  in  the  dead- 
ripe  stage  is  a  little  over  one  per  cent. 
The  pectin  content  also  rises  rapidly  as 
the  berry  ripens.  By  taking  advantage 
of  the  results  ascertained  in  these  ex- 
tensive tests  it  should  be  easily  pos- 
silblc  for  the  grower  to  care  for  his 
entire  crop  without  waste  and  at  the 
same  time  market  his  fruit  in  the  most 
profitable  form. 


European  Shipments 
With  respect  to  Europe,  exporters  are 
urged  to  carefully  watch  the  movement 
and  assure  themselves  of  steamer  space 
and  a  demand  on  the  other  side  before 
making  shipments.  Latest  announce- 
ments of  steamship  companies  are  to 
the  effect  that  fairly  regular  schedules 
will  be  maintained  between  America 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  American 
apple  shippers  are  advised  to  stimulate 
the  demand  and  increase  their  ship- 
ments to  Latin  America  and  the  Orient. 
It  is  suggested  that  by  co-operatina 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce,  ex- 
tension of  trade  in  this  respect  can  be 
accomplished.  Inquiries  relating  to 
these  countries  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.  Ship- 
pers are  urged  to  apply  to  the  Superin- 
tendent   of    Documents,  Government 
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Disk  Harrows  and  Plows 

are  for  intensive  tillage.  Ask  your  dealer 
to  show  them .  I  f  he  doesn' t  sell  CUT- 
AWAY (CLARK)  implements,  write  us. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  disk  harrows  and  plows 

940  Main  Street  Higganum,  Conn. 


WRITE  ME! 


QkUowtT  Engines  ind  big.  Illustrated  FREE  catalog. 
My  engines  art  standard,   high   quality  engines, 
J  Made  In  sixes  from  1  8-4  to  15  H.  P.  Over  40,000 
a  /  In  use  today.  All  sold  on  30  days  FREE  trial,  backed 
J  by  five  year  guarantee  and  $25,000  bond.  Money  baok 
J      If  not  satisfied.    Investigate!      Quit    paying  exorbl- 
(       tant  prices  for  Inferior  englnei.     Save  middlemen '• 
Jji      profit.    Be  youi  own  dealer. 

JUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURER 
and  Save  $50  to  $300  on  Gasoline  Engines 

That  oome*  about  as  near  keeping  your 
money  at  home  as  any  way  you  can  think  of. 
Wnte  me  before  you  buy. 
rpcp  Service  Department  that  will 
f  i"V  £-.!_,  belp  T0T1  Boieot  and  Ins  all  the 
beetetv'e  and  size  engine  yon  need  for  your 
work  w.tnout  cost  to  you.  Let  me  Bend  you 
my  Newl914  Special  Offer.  Just  write  for 
my  catalog  and  new,  low  prices  today. 

Addreas  Wm.  Galloway,  Preit. 
WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

1055  Galloway  Station,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


gwsikJ 

WHITTIER  COBURN  CO.  S.F.  SOLE  MFR& 


YOU  CAN  EARN  $50  00  PER  DAY 

a.        _  A    w  with  th« 

m    i  agearless  Improved  Standard 

Well  Drilling  Machine. 
Drill,  through  any  formation. 
Five  yean  ahead  of  any  other. 
Hat  record  of  drilling  130  feet 
and  driving  caring  in  9  hours, 
Another  record  where  70  feet  was  drilled  on  2%  gal.  distillate 
at  9c  pexgaL  One  man  can  operate.  Electrically  equipped  for 
tunning  nights.  Fishing  job.  Engine  ignition.  Catalogue  Wg. 
REIERS0N  MACHINERY  CO.,  Manfrt..  Portland,  Ore. 


BUY  AND  TRY 

White 
River 
Flour 


MAKES 


Whiter,  Lighter 
Bread 


Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
the  following  publications,  issued  by 
that  bureau,  which  may  be  secured  at 
the  prices  shown:  Special  Agents' 
Series,  No.  62,  30  cents;  No.  72,  10 
cents,  and  No.  81,  25  cents;  Special  Con- 
sular Reports,  No.  62,  10  cents,  and 
Tariff  Series,  No.  19a,  5  cents. 


Fruit  Production  in  Australasia 
The  following  table  gives  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Fruit  World  of  Australasia 
of  the  1914  crop  of  apples  produced  in 
the  different  districts  and  shows,  com- 
paratively, the  actual  productions  of 
1912  and  1913.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Australasia  is  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  with  seasons  opposite  to 
our  own,  their  winter  being  our  sum- 
mer and  vice  versa  The  first  steamer 
carrying  apples  from  Australasia  is 
booked  to  sail  therefrom  about  Febru- 
ary 14th,  arriving  in  London  about  the 
first  of  April.  It  will  be  seen  that  about 
six  weeks  are  required  for  the  trip. 
The  fruit  is,  of  course,  shipped  entirely 
under  refrigeration: 

1912  1913  1914 

Boxes  Boxes  Boxes 

Tasmania   822.740  550, 1S8  760.000 

Victoria   305,518  384,483  400.000 

South  Australia  188.9.65  44,572  190.000 

Western  Australia.  .  65,205  71,255  60.000 

New  South  Wales..    7,213  8,703  2,000 


Cement-Coated  Nails 

A  company  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
has  obtained  a  patent  on  coating  wire 
nails  with  an  asphaltum  cement  which 
greatly  increases  their  holding  power. 
Most  of  the  wooden-box  factories  use 
these  nails,  and  they  are  also  especially 
desirable  for  nailing  flooring,  siding, 
etc.  The  following  table  gives  the  com- 
parative adhesive  resistance  of  common 
smooth  wire  nails  and  cement-coated 
nails: 

Diameter    Length  Adhesive 
lOd  common         inches      inches  Resistance 

Smooth  145  2%  167  lbs. 

Coaled  117  2%  418  " 

8d  common 

Smooth  132  2  198  " 

Coated  112  2  316  " 

6d  common 

Smooth  097  1%  106  " 

Coated  092  1%  226  " 

All  nails  were  driven  into  the  same 
piece,  perpendicular  to  the  grain  of  the 
wood.  All  nails  were  left  with  their 
heads  projecting  one-quarter  inch. — H. 
J.  Wilson,  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 


Breaking  Up  "Plow  Sole" 
Plow  sole,  the  tough,  impervious 
layer  just  beneath  the  customary  plow 
depth,  must  be  broken  up  before  drain- 
age can  be  effected,  says  Ira  A.  Wil- 
liams, ceramist  at  the  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College,  in  discussing  drainage. 
The  action  of  roots  in  seeking  to  pene- 
trate this  layer  should  be  aided  by  deep 
plowing,  sub-soiling  and  use  of  clover, 
vetch  and  alfalfa,  which  have  power  to 
force  their  way  into  very  refractory 
soils.  The  deep  plowing  should  be 
done  when  the  ground  is  dry,  either  in 
summer  or  with  the  beginning  of  the 
first  fall  rains.  If  the  sub-soil  comes 
up  in  big  lumps  so  much  the  better  for 
the  purpose.    This  will  bring  soil  into 


Get  H-L-F  Price 
on  Your  House 

Thinking  of  building  next  spring  or 
later  on?    Send  for  H-L-F  House 
Pricer  —  find  out  just  what  materials 
will  cost  you.  It's  free. 

Good  House  and  Bam  Plans 

Send  10c  for  H-L-F  Prize  Plan  Book  of  100 
homes  and  4c  for  Barn  Builder's  Guide. 
Buy  lumber  and  millwork  direct  of 

HEWITT-LEA-FuNCK  fO.  "  


apital  Si. 000. 000) 
410  Crary  Bldg. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Get  H-L-F 
House  Pricer 


Main  8582  —  A  2695 

Vacuum  Cleaners 

DUNTLEY  AND  OTHERS 

Electric  and  hand  power.  The  only 
Exclusive  Vacuum  Cleaner  Store  in  the 
state.  If  we  haven't  what  you  want,  we 
will  get  it  for  you.  All  machines  fully 
guaranteed.  Other  machines  taken  in 
exchange. 

W.  L.  BENTLEY  &  CO. 

No.  473  %  Washington  St. 
Portland,  Oregon 


The  Question  of  the  Day 

With  the  fruit  grower  is,  how  can  he  derive 
a  revenue  from  his  overripe  and  unsalable 
fruits? 

It  can  be  done.  It  is  being1  done.  How?  By 
the  use  of  the  new  and  up-to-date  process  of 

DEHYDRATING 

Which  is  the  cheapest,  quickest  and  best  pro- 
cess ever  devised  for  preserving  fruit  without 
changing  the  taste  or  flavor;  is  clean  and 
sanitary.  There  is  always  a  market  for  this 
product.  Can  be  operated  by  anyone.  Capa- 
city to  meet  all  requirements. 

For  descriptive  booklet  address 

Luther  Vacu-Dehydrator  Co. 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 


Established  1893 


W.P.KRANER&C0. 

Importers  and  Tailors 

2nd  Floor  Couch  Bldg. 
109  Fourth  Street 
Portland,  Ore. 

GEO.  E.  KRAMER       C.  W.  STOSE 
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MILTON  NURSERY  CO. 

A.  MILLER  &  SONS,  Inc.— MILTON,  OREGON 

Pear,  Cherry,  Apple,  Prune,  Peach.   Full  line  Shade  &  Ornamental  Stock 

Quality  in  Nursery  Stock  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory;  it  is  something  we  put  into  our  trees, 
not  say  about  them.    Thirty-five  years'  experience  enables  us  to  do  this. 

SALESMEN  WANTED  A  Catalog  and  Special  Prices  on  Request 


WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

Catalogs,  Booklets 
and  Circulars 

FOR 

Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  Manufacturers 
and  Selling  Agents 


CWrite  us  for  specifications  and 
information.  Quality  and  Service 


F.W.BALTES  AND  COMPANY 

Fine  Printing     Portland,  Oregon 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 
s»0  3.  DIVISION  AVE  ,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  fllCH. 


"THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


5,000  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers 

DO  YOU  WISH  TO  REACH  THEM? 
— IF  SO— 
AN  ADVERTISEMENT  IN 

"The  Modern  Barrel" 

WILL  TURN  THE  TRICK 

"The  Modern  Barrel"  is  a  descriptive 
booklet  sent  to  the  growers 

Advertising  rates  $15.00  per  page:      page  $10.00. 
Your  name  in  the  Commission  or  Wholesale  Fruitmen's  Directory  once  50c. 

Sample  copy  free. 

LEON  MILLER,  Publisher, 
1952  E.  Germantown  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wick  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia's  Leading  Apple  House,  say:  "We  are  well  pleased 
with  your  medium  and  you  may  reserve  the  same  space  for  us  in  the  next  issue.  We 
find  your  medium  one  of  the  best  to  reach  the  apple  growers,  and  this  method  of 
advertising  brings  the  desired  results. — WICK  &  BRO.,  Philadelphia.  Pa." 


productive  tilth  all  the  sooner.  The 
sole  was  caused  by  repeated  plowings 
for  many  years,  during  which  time  the 
horses  puddled  the  stratum  with  their 
walking  up  and  down  the  furrows 
when  the  ground  was  soft,  year  after 
year.  It  requires  much  work  to  break 
up  the  stratum,  but  the  resulting  added 
crop  production  will  soon  repay  the 
cost. 


Books  on  Horticulture 

Published  by  the  Pacific  Horticultural  Corre- 
spondence School,  306  Stock  Exchange  Build- 
ing, Portland,  Oregon.  For  sale  at  following 
prices,  paper  binding,  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.    Mention  "Better  Fruit"  when  remitting. 

Practical  Control  of  Apple  Diseases  and 
Pests.  A.  L.  Melander,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Head  Dept. 
Zoology,  Washington  State  College.  44  pages. 
50  cents. 

Planting  Fruit  Trees.  H.  C.  Atwell,  ex-pres- 
ident Oregon  State  Horticultural  Society.  22 
pages.    25  cents. 

Care  and  Cultivation  of  the  Orchard.  (a) 
W.  K.  Newell,  president  Oregon  State  Board  of 
Horticulture.  14  pages.  20  cents,  (b)  J.  B. 
Shepard,  ex-vice  president  Oregon  State  Horti- 
cultural Society.  7  pages.  10  cents.  Both  for 
25  cents. 

Grading  and  Packing  Fruits  for  the  Market. 
A.  P.  Bateham,  ex-president  Oregon  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society  and  vice  president  Northwest 
Fruit  Exchange;  John  M.  Carroll,  for  four 
years  in  charge  of  packing  school  National 
Apple  Show.  Includes  packing  of  apples  and 
prunes.    16  pages,  6  illustrations.    25  cents. 

Handling  and  Pre-Cooling  of  Fruits  for 
Transportation.  A.  V.  Stubenrauch,  Field  In- 
vestigations in  Pomology,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.    27  pages.    50  cents. 

Irrigation  Practice.  W.  L.  Powers,  M.S.,  pro- 
fessor Irrigation  and  Drainage,  O.  A.  C.  Many 
valuable  tables  of  water  measurement,  amount 
needed,  etc.    78  pages,  8  illustrations.    50  cts. 

Water  Rights.  John  H.  Lewis,  C.E.,  LL.B., 
State  Engineer,  president  Board  of  Control  of 
Water  Bights,  Salem,  Oregon.    16  pages.  20c. 

Apple  Growing.  W.  H.  Lawrence,  A.B.,  M.S., 
Horticulturist  and  Plant  Pathologist  formerly 
with  Washington  State  College,  now  Horticul- 
turist Arizona  Experiment  Station.  31  pages. 
50  cents. 

Pear  Growing.  C.  E.  Whisler,  president  Ore- 
gon State  Horticultural  Society.  13  pages.  25c. 

Pollination.  E.  J.  Kraus,  B.S.,  Research  As- 
sistant in  Horticulture,  O.  A.  C.  15  pages.  35c. 

Orchard  Heating  and  Frost  Prevention.  R.  S. 
Herrick,  B.S.,  Field  Horticulturist  Colorado 
Agricultural  College.    11  pages.    25  cents. 

Small  Fruits.  Fred  T.  Burglehaus,  expert 
small  fruit  grower.    16  pages.    25  cents. 

Loganberry  Culture.  Britt  Aspinwall.  With 
recipes  by  Professor  C.  I.  Lewis  for  loganberry 
juice.    16  pages,  3  illustrations.    25  cents. 

Prune  Growing.  H.  S.  Gile,  Secretary  Willam- 
ette Valley  Prune  Growers'  Association.  6  pp. 
10  cents. 

Cherry  Growing.  J.  B.  Shepard,  ex-vice 
president  Oregon  State  Horticultural  Society. 
7  pages.    10  cents. 

Directions  for  Orchard  Spraying.  H.  S.  Jack- 
son, Plant  Pathologist,  and  H.  F.  Wilson,  En- 
tomologist, O.  A.  C.  Free  with  any  order  of  35 
cents  or  more.    8  pages.    10  cents. 

Walnut  Growing.  Ferd  Groner,  walnut 
grower.    9  pages.    15  cents. 

Co-operation  Among  Fruit  Growers.  E.  H. 
Shepard,  Editor  "Better  Fruit."    8  pages.  10c. 

All  of  the  above  booklets,  in  paper  covers, 
will  be  sold  for  $3.00,  if  ordered  at  one  time; 
but  costing  $4.90  is  ordered  separately. 

The  following  booklets  are  also  in  course  of 
preparation  by  the  authors.  The  exact  price 
cannot  be  stated  for  each  until  received,  but 
will  be  approximately  75  cents  each  and  will 
contain  from  50  to  100  pages  each. 

Orchard  Insect  Pests  and  Methods  of  Con- 
trol. H.  F.  Wilson,  M.S.,  Entomologist  Oregon 
Agricultural  College.  About  100  pages,  illus- 
trated.   75  cents. 

Fungous  and  Bacterial  Diseases  of  Fruits 
and  Their  Treatment.  H.  S.  Jackson,  A.B., 
professor  of  Botany  and  Plant  Pathology,  Ore- 
gon Agricultural  College. 

Choosing  an  Orchard.  C.  I.  Lewis,  M.S. A., 
head  Department  of  Horticulture,  O.  A.  C. 

Soil  Fertility  and  Fertilizers.  Herman  V. 
Tartar,  B.S.,  Chemist,  O.  A.  C. 

The  complete  set  of  above  booklets  will  be 
sold  for  $5.00.  The  new  booklets  to  be  mailed 
as  soon  as  published. 
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Hard  times  cannot  be  cried  down  by  shouting,  but  they  can  be  beaten  down  and  driven  off  by  everyone 
lending  a  helping  hand  and  showing  the  way  over  from  the  dark  side  to  the  bright  side. 

Remember  that  every  dollar  this  country  had  a  year  ago  or  five  years  ago  it  has  today.  We  have  not 
been  drained  of  our  resources.  Our  factories  have  not  been  burned  down,  our  young  men  have  not  been 
killed  in  tens  of  thousands,  we  have  not  lost  thousands  of  millions  in  trade,  but  on  the  contrary  shall  gain 
trade.  All  we  need  is  to  attend  to  our  business,  produce,  sell,  buy  of  each  other,  stop  pessimistic  talk  and 
we  shall  have  all  the  prosperity  we  want  and  possibly  more  than  we  deserve. 


STEIN  HARDT  &  KEL1Y 

Herewith  Proclaim  Their  Unshaken 
Faith  in  the  American  Apple 


The  1914  crop  of  apples  is  being  harvested  under  conditions  that  have  no  parallel  in  the  past.  There 
has  probably  never  been  a  larger  crop,  our  export  outlets  have  been  blocked,  money  is  at  unheard-of  pre- 
miums, if  obtainable  at  all,  the  growers  and  the  trade  are  all  at  sea. 

Nevertheless  STEINHARDT  &  KELLY  are  placing  contracts  for  choice  blocks  of  Western  box  apples  from 
the  famous  growing  districts.    They  have  contracted  for  approximately 


650  CARS 


already  and  are  steadily  buying  more  for  storage. 

Apples  will  be  paying  property  this  year  as  in  the  past.  Nothing  but  lack  of  confidence  makes  the  1914 
situation  different  from  that  in  other  years. 

STEINHARDT  &  KELLY  have  been  handicapped  by  as  much  uncertainty  as  anybody  else,  but  now,  after 
a  careful  study  of  conditions  and  prospects  they  are  carrying  out  a  conservative  but  confident  policy  and 
take  this  method  of  publishing  their  confidence  for  the  encouragement  of  the  apple  trade  and  apple  industry. 

The  crop  now  being  harvested  represents  eight  to  ten  months  of  anxious  work  by  the  producers  of  fine 
apples.  Without  distribution  growers  cannot  continue  to  produce.  It  is  now  the  duty  of  the  trade  to  back 
the  growers  loyally.  Old  antagonisms  must  be  dropped  on  all  sides,  old  fallacies  about  the  "superfluous 
middleman"  must  also  be  forgotten  and  the  foundations  laid  for  a  bigger  and  a  more  glorious  future. 

Whether  we  handle  box,  barrel  or  bulk  apples  it  is  our  duty  as  distributors  to  back  up  our  fellow 
Americans  who  produce  this  fruit  in  which  we  all  have  vital  and  permanent  interests.  Let  us  talk  less  of 
difficulties  and  more  of  the  possibilities.  The  Export  outlook  may  be  dark  now,  yet  without  exports  of  any 
sort  we  could  still  consume  the  whole  crop  at  home  at  a  profit  to  all  concerned.  Where  there  is  a  will 
there  is  a  way  I 

STEINHARDT  &  KELLY  cannot  buy  all  the  apples  in  the  United  States,  but  they  can  buy  quantities  in 
keeping  with  their  supplies  of  past  years,  and  are  doing  so,  and  they  can  and  are  placing  contracts  judiciously 
to  sustain  and  compensate  those  growers  in  all  the  famous  districts  who  have  worked  hardest  to  establish 
and  maintain  the  highest  standards  in  quality,  goods  and  pack. 


Everybody  Must  Help 


Let  us  all  work  together  towards  a  constructive  end!  The  1914  apple  deal  may  be  no  different  from  that 
of  other  years;  it  merely  looks  a  little  different  now. 

Buy  apples!  Buy  good  apples!  Handle  them  skilfully,  work  to  stimulate  consumption,  let  them  go  at 
prices  that  will  encourage  use  and  give  everybody  a  sure  but  moderate  profit.  If  you  do  this  the  1914  apple 
deal  will  eventually  be  a  paying  proposition  for  everybody  concerned,  grower,  trade  and  public. 
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Pull  Out  The  Stumps!  Here's  The 
Quickest,  Easiest,  Cheapest  Way 


FIRST — send  me  your  name  on  the  coupon  be- 
low— or  on  a  postal.  I'll  mail  you  my  book 
that  tells  all  the  facts,  shows  all  the  figures  and 
gives  all  the  proof  about  the  Hercules  All  Steel, 
Triple-Power  Stump  Puller.  Read  my  book.  From 
cover  to  cover  it's  the  most  interesting  catalog  you 
ever  received — if  you  have  stumps  on  your  land. 

An  Acre  or  More  a  Day 

You  will  see  why  and  how  the 
Hercules  pulls  any  stump,  green 
tree  or  hedge  in  five  minutes  or  less 
—an  acre  or  more  of  stumps  a  day 
—even  if  there  are  100  to  200  stumps 
In  the  acre.  The  Hercules  has  done 
it— is  doing:  it— for  hundreds  of 
other  progressive  farmers  and  it 
will  do  it  for  you. 


HERCULES 


What  Triple  Power  Means 

Hercules  triple  power  means  a  greater  pull  than  you  can  get 
out  of  a  100  H.  P.  traction  engine.  Think  of  it!  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  Hercules  pulls  biggest  stumps  like  you  pull 
weeds!  And  you  can  adjust  the  Hercules  to  make  it  single  or 
double  power  also,  giving  you  three  machines  in  one. 

30  Days  Trial 

I'll  send  you  a  Hercules  to  try  for  30  days.  See  how  it 
works.  See  how  low-down  it's 
built — how  the  double  ratchets 
insure  safety — how  it  is  self  an- 
chored or  stump  anchored— how 
carefully  it  is  turned  and  polished 
to  lessen  the  draft.  And  see  how 
easily  it  pulls  up  the  biggest  stump 
in  your  place. 


4c  Per  Stump 


Mr.  E.  C.  Culbreath  writes,  that 
the  cost  of  operating  the  Hercules 
is  4c  per  stump.  That's  certainly 
the  cheapest  way  to  pull  out  the 
stumps  and  make  room  for  money 
crops!  Why  don't  you  get  a  Her- 
cules now  to  pull  out  your  stumps  so  you  can  raise  crops? 

What  All  Steel  Means 

The  Hercules  is  the  only  genuine  all  Steel  Puller  made. 
There  are  imitations  of  steel,  "semi  steel,''  "Manganese  Steel" 
and  cast  iron  pullers.  The  Hercules  is  400%  stronger  than  them 
—and  60%  lighter.  Which  will  you  have— the  genuine  steel— or 
animitation  that  may  break  when  you  least  expect  it?  Will 
you  take  chances  on  a  machine  breaking  at  the  first  strain— or 
will  you  make  sure  of  a  puller  that  won't  break— that  is  guaran- 
teed not  to  break? 


All  Steel— Triple  Power 

Stump  Puller 


3  Year  Guarantee 


I  guarantee  absolutely  to  replace 
any  casting  that  breaks  any  time 
within  three  years  whetner  it  is 
your  fault  or  the  fault  of  the  ma- 
chine. I  don't  have  any  arguments 
as  to  whether  the  material  or  work- 
manship was  defective.  Simply 
send  the  broken  casting  back  and  I 
will  send  you  a  new  part  at  once.  That's  all  there  is  to  my 
offer — it  means  just  exactly  what  I  say. 

Get  My  Grand  Hercules  Book  Free 

Mail  me  the  coupon  below— or  just  a  postal.  I'll  guarantee 
my  book  will  interest  you. 

I  have  a  special  price  offer  to  make  to  a  few  first  buyers. 
Send  me  your  name.  I  want  you  to  get  in  on  this  proposition. 
You  will  never  regret  this  move  as  long  as  you  live.  My  book 
shows  photos  of  big  stumps,  green  trees  and  hedges  the  Her- 
cules has  pulled— shows  letters  from  Hercules  owners 
—proves  the  value  and  superiority  of  the  Hercules  in  a 
hundred  different  ways. 

All  I  want  to  do  now  is  to  get  my  offer  and  book  into 
your  hands  at  once.  If  you  are  troubled  with  stumpy 
land.  I  know  you  will  see  the  fairness  and  profit  there 
is  for  you  in  my  offer.  Simply  mail  me  coupon  or  a 
postal. 

Address,  B.  A.  Fuller,  President. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

869  23rd  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 
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Free  Books  Coupon  ! 

I 


HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

869  23rd  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  all  free  books  about  the 
only  Ail-Steel  Triple-Power  Stump  Puller.  Also  your 
30-day  free  trial  and  low-price-to-first-buyers  proposi- 
tion. 


I 


Name  . 


State  R.  F.  D. 
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